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The 12 states comprising the North Central Region 
have been affected in similar ways by the farm crisis of the 1980s. 
Statewide surveys show sizeable proportions of farm operations that 
are experiencing moderately high levels of financial r#tress. The 
problems caused by chronic stress on family structure and 
functioning, the loss of mainstreet businesses, and bank closing are 
felt throughout the region. The Cooperative Extension Agencies in the 
states have approached the problems in similar ways. They have 
developed new programs with long- and short-term efforts, and they 
have adapted existing programs with short-term or temporary 
activities and long-term commitments. Extension has been most heavily 
involved iu developing new, relatively short-term programs such as 
the use of hotlines, crisis intervention teams, and bankrupcy or bank 
closing response teams. New, long-term programs include projects and 
research designed to achieve economic and agricultural 
diversification. The addition of resources to the existing farm 
management programs is a good example of an existing short-run 
program. Many existing, long-term Extension and research programs 
have been helpful in meeting immediate needs. This document provides 
12 papers summarizing the farm crisis and programs designed to deal 
with it in each of the North Central states. Research needs are 
enumerated. (JHZ) 
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Foreword 



The magnitude and speed with which the 
present farm crisis has hit the midwestern states 
IS perhaps unparalleled. The depressed financial 
and economic condition of agriculture in the 
North Central Region is well documented. How the 
f<rtt crisis iffects rural communities and rural 
residents^ especially farm families in the 
region^ is generally less well documented and 
understood. Because of the severe consequences 
of the farm crisis and the need for the 
land-grant university system to respond to this 
new set of conditions, the North Central Regional 
Center for Rural Development provided funda to 
bring together a group of Extension personnel and 
Agricultural Experiment Station scientists to 
examine and compare how the various land-grant 
institutions in the North Central region are 
responding to the needs of farmers and rural 
communities experiencing the present changes in 
agriculture. Specif ically, the objectives of the 
Farm Crisis Network v&i'e (1) to review the 
activities of the land-grant universities in the 
North Central region designed to help 
individuals, families, institutions, and 
commur.ties adjust to the new economic climate; 
and (1) to identify areas needing additional 
research and resourced. 

In talking with individuala from around the 
region, we became aware that many land-grant 
Universities were developing ameliorative 
programs on their own and that there was a need 
for researchers and Extension staff to exchange 
program ideas to estimate program effectiveness, 
and to communicate appropriate research findings. 
The project identified key individuals from each 
of the 12 North Central land-grant universities 
who were knowledgeable about both the research 
and Extension programs that had been initiated in 
response to the farm crisis. 

The task proved to be a difficult one 
because of the number of people who are involved 
in each of the states. The Extension directors 
and Agricultural Experiment Station directors 
were each asked to appoint a person to serve on 
the network. Without the directors' cooperation 
and support this project would not have been 
possible. The network participants who wrote and 
presented reports often relied heavily on the 
work of colleagues and peers. We certainly 
appreciate the cooperation of all who shared 
their ideas and data with this project. 



In mid-February, 1986, the network met for 
two davs in Des Moines to review and evaluate the 
involvement of each North Central institution in 
helping meet the farm crisis. A goal of this 
project was to explore and stimulate mutual 
interest in those areas where collaborative 
ffforts between the North Central land-grant 
univeraities might be possible. As the farm 
crisis broadens into other regions of the United 
States, we feel that many of the lessons the 
North Central states have learned may benefit 
those in other regions. As one reviews the 
responses of each institution, it is evident that 
the magnitude and the consequences of the farm 
crisis in regard to rural life has been 
dramatic. 

The following reports were written to share 
with others the diversity of Extension and 
research activitiea. The authors were asked to 
limit their reports to 10 pages; thus the 
chapters are overviews or summaries of the 
act ivit ies . 

Many observers have noted that the farm 
crisis has often resulted in families and 
communities "pulling together.** The cooperation 
of the Experiment Stations, Extension Services, 
and the network representatives in the North 
Central region is evidence of a definite pulling 
together. We believe this volume contains the 
most current and comprehensive listing of the 
activities that have been initiated within the 
land-grant universities. 



Paul Lasley 
Rand Conger 
Curtis Stofferahn 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The authors of individual reports in this 
volume note that farming has traditionally been a 
high risk enterprise. The analysis of present 
prcjlem? must recognise that the history of rural 
society and farming is characterised by crisis. 
A thetse of «nv'.ronmental challenge a pervaded much 
of the westward sett lement— droughts, insects, 
disease, and other natural diaasters. The early 
20th century has experienced, also, economic 
crises* The ^gri 'tural stagnation in the 
1917-1920 period w<td closely followed by the 
Great Depression. These periods of economic and 
natural crises might have accustomed farm people 
to misfortune. Yet the relatively stable period 
from the close of World War II to the early 1970s 
created a false sense of security prior to the 
period of great expansion in the mid-to-late 
1970s which abruptly ended in the early 1980s and 
led to the present crisis. 

Unlike previous periods of economic 
hardship, the farm crisis of the 1980s is unique 
in a number of important ways that makes 
intervention difficult. Some of the unique 
features of the farm crisis identified by the 
network participants include the following: 

1. There is a lack of consensus that there is 
a crisis. Extension has placed effort 
into educational activitiea designed 
specifically to raise awareness of the 
magnitude of the problem and its likely 
consequences, in many areas soiae people 
still deny that a farm crisis exists. 

2. There is a lack of understanding 
concerning the crisis' dimensions and 
magnitude. Unlike many disasters in 
farming where the consequences are readily 
visible and can often be objectively 
assessed, such as number of acres lost, 
number of diseased livestock, and so on, 
it is very difficult to obtain objective 
indicators of the extent of current 
difficulties. 

3. The problem of labeling the crisis springs 
from the ambiguity of its causes. The 
farm crisis means different things to 
different people and is referred to as a 
farm, a rural, an agricultural, or a 
credit crisis. 

4. There is a 4.?ck of agreement concerning 
the true victins of the crisis. Often 
those being adversely affected are viewed 
as **high rollers" or "poor farm managers." 
The "blaraing-the-victim" syndrome is an 
element often identified in various types 
of crisis. Because there is no consensus 
that certain farm families are victims of 
events beyond their control, response 
efforts have been hampered or delayed. 
Previous difficulties in agriculture 
typically did not have to overcooie this 
hurdle of convincing the public that it is 
indeed a crisis situation. 
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5. Closely related to the issue of societal 
definition that there are victims 
deserving of public support is the added 
burden of identifying the victims. In 
many previous agricultural crises, it was 
relatively simple to identify the victims. 
They were the people who lost their crops 
or had experienced another significant 
loss. Victims of these crises were 
generally quite visib e and there was 
public agreement that they needed and 
deserved help. In the current economic 
downturn, it is very difficult to identify 
those who are being adversely affected 
from those who do not need assistance 
unless detailed financial information is 
available . 

6. Another important dimension of Che farm 
crisis is the problem that the victims are 
in different stages. Some farm families 
were adversely affected four or five years 
sgo, while others are just now being 
impacted. Intervention strategies must 
recognise Che subtle but important 
differences among farm families* 

7. The diversity of victims in terms of farm 
size, enterprises, geographic location, 
and in terms of family characteristics 
such as number of children, stage in life 
cycle, level of education, and so on 
further complicates intervention 
strategies. 

8. And finally, it is important to recognize 
that while the farm problem has been 
called a crisis, it is necessary to 
recognize that it is a chronic condition. 
Normally, crises are define as short-term, 
traumatic events, contrary to the 
long-term problem we face today. Already 
the farm crisis has existed four or five 
years, and recent estimates project that 
it will continue for another four or five 
years. It is quite likely the events we 
have called farm crisis may last a decade 
or more, which suggests it may become a 
chronic problem. As a result, 
intervention strategies must be able to 
respond both to immediate, short-run needs 
that develop as well as to the longer term 
problems that emerge. 

Concinuities of Concern 

The uniqueness of the present economic 
difficulties in agriculture is reflected in the 
chapters in this volume. Each of the authors 
describes a very similar set of problems 
resulting from this extraordinary situation. 
Many authors report the results of statewide 
surveys that show sizeable proportions of farm 
operations that are experiencing moderately high 
levels of financial stress. The magnitude of the 
financial problem is roughly the same acroas the 
North Central states. Each of the authors report 
on growing incidences of familial and community 
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probieM that have been ^•^isgered by the economic 
upheaval. 

Much of vhat the authors describe can be 
portrayed as the ripple effect of the fans 
crisis. The fans crisis has ever-videnitig 
circles of consequences. The problems of chronic 
stress on family structure and functioning, the 
loss of mainstreet businesses, bank closings, and 
the toll on community services and facilities are 
included in the ripple effect. 

While the 12 North Central states each have 
approached the set of problems a little 
differently, there are many similarities in their 
responses. Some of the activities are new 
program thrusts with planned terminations (Cell 
1), other programs are new directions but are 
viewed as long-term efforts (Cell 2). Within 
existing programs, some of the responses are 
viewed as short-run or temporary activities (Cell 
3) that are part of a long-term commitment to the 
program area (Cell 4). 



Program Thrust 



New Existing 



Long Run 



Cell 1 


Cell 3 


Cell 2 


Cell 4 



Mew, Short-run Programs (Cell 1) 

Extension has been most heavily involved in 
responding to the farm crisis in new program 
efforts, many of which are being viewed as 
relatively short-term efforts that eventually 
will be terminated. Many of the activities in 
this model are emergency or intervention 
strategies which have been designed specifically 
for unique problems stemming frou the farm 
crisis. Strat gies such as the use of hot lines, 
crisis intervention teams, and bankruptcy or bank 
closing response teams would fall within Cell 1. 



Mew, Long-run Program (Cell 2) 

In several instances, states have initiated 
new programs which are viewed as long-run 
efforts. Included in this cell would be new 
Extension projects and research designed to 
achieve economic and agricultural 
diversification helping displaced families find 
new careers, and other such efforts to which a 
multi-year commitment has been made. Several 
new, long-term programs have been initiated or 
are being planned to address the long-term 
implications of the current crisis and to help 



individuals and comawnities adjust to the 
economic realities of the depressed agricultural 
economy . 

BxisCimg, ShorC-rua PrograsM (Call 3) 

Within existing Extension and research 
programs, new resources have often been provided 
for renewed emphasis or reinforcement of 
continuing efforts. Perhaps the best example of 
efforts falling into this area is the financial 
counseling that is a part of ihe farm rosnagemeni 
programs. Each of the states has had a sustained 
commitment to farm management; however, with the 
onset of the farm crisis, resources have been 
added to handle the increased demand for farm 
financial counseling. Each of the states has 
developed short-run programs to respond to the 
needs for financial counseling. Generally it was 
felt that these programs would be continued in 
the future; but, as the demand for them wanes, 
the programs would be folded into continuing farm 
management activities. Similarly, several states 
have redirected their stress research and 
Extension programs to fit the uniqueness of the 
farm crisis. The farm stress thrust, however, is 
generally thought to be a part of the continuing 
program effort. 

Bxistimgi Long-rua Programs (Ctll 4) 

The reports include a wide breadth of 
continuing, long-run Extension and research 
efforts that have been helpful in meeting short- 
run and immediate needs. Many states have been 
able to draw upon existing Extension and research 
knowledge in designing inter vent ion efforts. It 
is essential that existing thrusts in home 
economics, agriculture and natural resources, 
community resource development, and youth be 
continued. 

There are numerous examples of creative 
responses to the farm crisis which combine 
elements of Extension and research. In many 
cases, there are examples where inter- program 
teams have been formed to develop broad based 
responses to diverse needs. Numerous examples of 
states* responses highlight the benefits of the 
inter-program efforts. Another similarity across 
many of the activities has been inter-agency 
cooperation and the involvement of other groups 
with land-grant personnel. Extension personnel 
and agricultural scientists have frequently 
involved state and federal agencies, farm 
organizations, churches, voluntary organisations 
and local leaders in developing appropriate 
responses to unique needs of subgroups. 

RecoBMndat iona 

One of the great difficulties in developing 
an effective response to the current downturn in 
the rural econoiiy has been our lack of knowledge 
about the nature, course, and individual 
adaptations (successful and unsuccessful) to 
previous crises of a similar nature. While there 
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are unique features in the current situation, 
economic cycles are a repetitive part of rural 
history and» just as we are likely to recover 
froB the decade of the 1980s, there will be other 
economic reversals in the future. The failure to 
systematically study individual, family, 
community, state, and regional adaptations to the 
economic difficulties of the 1920s and 308 left 
us with few skills in our repertoire of 
interventions to meet the current crisis. We 
need to immediately develop comprehensive 
programs of applied and basic research to improve 
our understanding of which strategies at the 
individual or community level lead to the most 
successful outcomes in response to rural economic 
hardship. Such research has important 
implications for the present as well as for 
future fluctuations in economic conditions. 

To assist in effective planning for such 
future research and programming, in addition to 
describing the activities their states have 
.nitiated, the participants were asked to 
identify future research and Extension 
priorities. Just as rural communities were 
ill-prepared to adjust to the economic upheaval, 
researchers and Extension staff have often found 
an "empty cabinet" when they have gone to their 
"tool chest" for answers about specific 
questions. The farm crisis has brought new 
challenges to the land grant system. But it has 
also unearthed many important research and 
Extension questions which can be viewed as 
opportunities. There are many fruitful areas of 
inquiry identified by the network menA>er8. 
Listed below is a summary of their 
recommendations for future research and 
Extension program focuses. 

1. What can be done to ease the transition of 
the displaced farm families? 

• What coping skills are needed? 

• How can career optionn be identified? 

• How can large numbers of displaced 
farmers be retrsined? 

• How do family ties and relationships 
facilitate successful transitions? 

• What are transition paths of displaced 
farm families? 

2. What are the policy linkages between the 
farm crisis with international and 
national decisions? 

• What role should Extension perform m 
public policy education and 
formulation? 

• What will be the impact of the changing 
structure of agriculture on rural 
coonunities? 

• How can we assess the consequences of 
policy choices? 

3. What can be done to promote conmunity 
viability? 

• What 18 meant by a viable community? 

• What is needed to achieve a viable 

community? 



• How can volunteers, local leaders, and 
visitation teams be used to achieve 
local development? 

4. How can small business development be 
promoted? 

• How can "entrepreneurship" be 
developed? 

• Is retention and expansion of local 
business a viable strategy and how can 
it be developed? 

• Is economic development and 
diversification a viable strategy and 
how should it be promoted? 

• How can and how should small business 
management skills be improved? 

3. How can profitability in agriculture be 
regained? 

• How can the input factor mix of capital, 
labor, and management be used more 
efficiently? 

• Can export markets be expanded and at 
what cost to farmers? 

• How can we increase the value added 
component of agricultural commodities? 

6. What will be the impacts of technology for 
rural communities and the structure of 
agriculture? 

• Will biotechnology only add to our 
already existing problems of 
overproduction and overcapitalisct ion? 

7. How can communities adjust to the new 
economic conditions? 

• How can the community population be 
retained? 

• How can local employment opportunities 
be expanded? 

• How can chronic poverty be alleviated? 

• How can the emergence of social problems 
be effectively addressed? 

8. How can local leadership be developed to 
address the new economic conditions? 

^ What can local leaders do to promote 
agricultural development? 

• How can intra-community linkages be used 
to promote regional development? 

• Can Extension address the type of 
structure of agriculture rural areas 
want through leadership development? 

• How can leadership development promote 
local economic viability? 

• What part should leadership development 
play in public policy education? 

9. How can Extension increase its outreach to 
new audiences? 

• What techniques can Extension use to 
reach new clients? 

• How can Extension make use of 
volunteers? 
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• Uhmt crtative delivery aethods can 
Extension use? 

10* What are our profeaaional responaibilities 
as Extension personnel and Experiment 
Station researchers? 

• What should be our role as professionals 
in tlie context of the farm crisis? Do 
ve help advocate, adjust, ameliorate, or 

cope? 

• Where do our professional obligations 
lie? 

• What goals should guide our research, 
programs, and policies? 

11* How can we hrlp farm families to cope with 
financial difficulties? 

• What are effective intervention 
strategies? 

• What are effective delivery systems? 

12* How do we measure program effectiveness? 

• How should programs be evaluated? 

• How should program evaluation be built 
into existing and new programs? 



Each of these topics have important research 
and Extension components* While this is 
undoubtedly an incomplete listing of the issues, 
the Farm Crisis Network participants felt these 
were some of the major issues that will confront 
rural America well into the 21st century* If you 
have an interest in developing an Extension or 
research project on one of the many issues 
identified by the neti#ork, you are encouraged to 
contact the members* 

The future of the term economy is uncertain, 
but the future of the land-grant syste- ssts 
upon our ability to respond to the needc of our 
client groups* This project hopes to stimulate 
further collaboration and dialogue on the 
important transition underway in American 
agriculture and rural coiraiunities* 



Extension and Research Programs on Rural Financial Stress in Iowa 

by Kathleen Beery and Robert W. Jolly 



COftUMT 00IIDITIOII8 

FinanciAl conditions of Iowa farmera in 1985 
conformed cloaely to national averages. 
Approximately 30 percent of farmers were 
experiencing financial stre8S--cash-f low 
problems, sh&rp losses in net worth, and 
reductions in standards of living. This group of 
financially stressed operators controlled more 
than two-thirds of the outstanding farm debt. 
Information on Iowa farm financial conditions is 
given in Table 1. Recent research indicates 15 
to 20 percent of ^owa's agricultural aasets will 
be liquidated, as farmers either restructure 
their businesses or fail and leave the sector. 
The total los:* in commercial farm operations 
could be as high as 25 percent per year. If 
asset markets function at their historical rate 
of 2 to 4 percent, financial stress may continue 
until the end of the decade. This adjustment 
process would be accompanied by direct financial 
losses to lenders and agricultural businesses 
that had extended credit to farmers. In turn, 
mainstreet businesses and local governments would 
experience the impact of reduced income and tax 
revenues , 



IIBBD8 AND PROBLEMS OF FARM FAMILIES AND RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

Tarra families, when faced with rapid and 
unexpected economic change, may require 
assistance. Farm businesses must be adjusted. 
The management changes may be relatively modest — 
improving cost control in certain enterprises — or 
they may require extensive financial 
restructuring-- selling assets, renegotiating land 
contracts, or obtaining off-farm work. These 
changes are difficult to plan, often have tax or 
legal dimensions, and require adjustment in 
family goals and relationships. 

Policy makers and government officials have 
little experience in dealing with widespread 
financial stress. At the outset of the financial 
crisis in the early 1980s, data were not 
available to assess farm and rural financial 
conditions. Nor were there any proven policies 
that might be used to ameliorate financial 
stress. Agriculture had not experienced this 
type of problem for at least !>0 years. 

Rural coramuniLies were also not prepared for 
rapid economic change. Many agricultural 
businesses, such as machinery dealers or 
short line equipment manufacturers, essentially 
disappeared over a two-year period. With them 
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went off-farm work opportunities and a rural 
payroll. Mainstreet businesses that geared up 
during the 1970s boom needed management 
assistance just as farmers did to adjust to lower 
sales and greater debt service. Declining tax 
revenues and increasing demands for social 
assistance caught community officials and leaders 
in a cost/price squeeze farmers would readily 
recognise. 

The financial impacts on communities and 
farms have created tremendous problems for the 
individuals and families involved. Increasingly, 
families have experienced despair as they 
attempted to save their farms and rural way of 
life. The uncertain future in agriculture has 
caused stress and anxiety for nearly all Iowa 
farmers. 

Family and individual problems have been 
evidenced in many ways* Farm family members 
expressed concern about their increasing levels 
of stress in an Iowa State University farm poll. 
The following statistics pertaining to use of 
human aervices indicate increasing problems for 
rural families: 

• Respondents in a random survey of 
approximately 1,800 farm families in the 
Iowa Farm and Rural Life Poll (Lasley, 1985) 
indicated that stress had become an everyday 
problem. Increased levels of stress were 
felt by seven out of ten respondents in the 
last three years. About 60 percent said 
they experienced either a great deal or some 
stress every day. A majority were 
moderately or very concerned about their 
personal stress Levels. 

Families have felt increased levels of 
stress due to the deteriorating financial 
conditions and forced changes in their 
lifestyles. The majority of families 
perceived that their financial condition had 
worsened from 1984 to 1985. According to 
the poll, only 6 percent said their 
financial position had improved. Families 
postponed major purchases and decreased 
spending for family living, including 
adjustments to transportation, 
entertainment, food, and utilities. Ten 
percent were not able to pay property taxes. 
In order to manage the budget, slightly mere 
than one^fourth said they sold possessions, 
cashed in insurance policies, or postponed 
medical care. 

• The number of farm families receiving food 
stamps is at an all-time high in Iowa. Farm 
recipients increased from 500 in July 1984 • 
to over 2,000 in March 1986. Maintaining 
basic family needs has becon.' a severe 
problem for these families. Many farm 
families who need this program do not 
qualify due to financial guidelines which 
are restrictive for self-employed persons. 

lowiS 



Table 1. Average 1965 Financial Condition of Sample Iowa Far« Operators by 
1985 Debt-to-Asset Ratio 
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504 


237 


506 


Debts ($1000) 














Non-%al Estate 


6 


44 


121 


143 


190 


60 


Real Estate 


4 


82 


238 


251 


124 


101 


Total 


10 


126 


359 


394 


314 


161 


Net Worth ($1000) 


408 


415 


297 


110 


-77 


345 


Debt-to-Asset Ratio (Z) 


2.4 


23.3 


54.7 




132.5 


31.8 


Operator Characteristics 














Age 


59 


54 


48 


46 




54 


Years in Farming 


35 


29 


25 


23 


22 


29 


Dependents 


2.4 


3.1 


3.5 


3.7 


3.3 


3.0 


Dependents under 18 years 


0.3 


0.8 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


0.7 


Husband Education* 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


Wife Education* 


2.4 


2.4 


2. 5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


Acres Ovned 


235 


280 


295 


271 


159 


261 


Acres Rented 


114 


172 


285 


302 


326 


193 


Acres Operated 


327 


430 


562 


539 


484 


433 


Off-Farm Income 


$7738 


$5795 


$6621 


$5574 


$9426 


$6779 


Percentage Distribution 














Z Operators 


35 


32 


21 


7 


4 


100 


Z Assets 


29 


34 


28 


7 


2 


100 


Z Debts 


2 


25 


48 


17 


8 


100 



^Educational attainment, highest level attended 
1 " grade school; 2 ■ high school; 3 ■ college or vocational 

SOURCE: 1985 Iowa Farm Finance Survey. 
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• During 1985 client contacts with nental 
health cef.tera increased dramatically in 
some rurfi'. areas of Iowa. Statewide data on 
client contacts at coomunity nental health 
centers were r.ot available because the 
system is decentralised. In a survey of 
3 out of 34 mental health centers, however, 
a 30 perct.'^t increase in demand for services 
was reported. Jne could speculate that this 
was due to increased needs for this service, 
but It also may have been an artifact of 
increasing acceptance of mental health 
assistance. In the paat farm families have 
not typically sought mental health 
assistance. 

The need for assistance in coping with 
financial stress has been pervasive throughout 
low/i. Major needs include reliable information 
on financial, economic, and social conditions; 
assistance in planning and decision making; 
emotional support for families and individuals 
experiencing stress; legal services; upgrading of 
professional skilli for financial and helping 
professions; coordination of human and 
education services for farm families; assistance 
in policy design and evaluation; and direct 
financial aid. 



RESEARCH aKD ETTBHSIOII RB8P0M8E 

H' .torical Background 

In January and Febru^/y 1980 a series of 
statewide Extension program for farm families 
was organised. This effort \*as in response to 
rising interest rates, suenmiag from the Federal 
Reserve's October 1979 decision to severely 
restrict the rate of money supply growth. Credit 
for spring planting was in short «nppiy and the 
cost of operating money rose sh&rply. The 
objective of this Extension program was to 
familiarise farmers with cost control options, 
use of commodity programs, debt restructuring, 
and related adjustment strategies. 

From 1980 to 1983 Extension programs on 
financial adjustment continued using traditional 
delivery methods. A series of articles on cost 
control and financial management was prepared for 
Wallace's Farmer in 1982. Regular Extension 
meetings such as crop clinics or catr>e feeder 
program** be^an to emphasise cost -reducing 
technologies as a response to financial stress. 

Zn the fall of 1983, with widespread drought 
in southern Iowa, financial conditions took a 
significant turn for the worae. Farmers and 
lenders began to require direct assistance in 
financial planning. Consequently a pilot 
financial counseling program was developed for 
Iowa counties south of Interstate 80. Area 
management specialists and selected county 
agriculturalists were trained in financial 
adjustment planning. The FINPACK computer 
program developed at the University of Minnesota 
was employed in this project. At that time 
FINPACK was a mainframe program and could only >3 
accessed through telephone connections. Soft ^re 
was developed to permit Extension microcomputers 
to serve as intelligent terminals. 

. ERLC 



Several hundred furmers were assisted during 
the winter of 1983-84. It became obvious that 
f inane ir^ counseling played a critical role in 
helping «.am\lie8 cope with change. However, area 
Human Development specialists began to recognise 
needs that were not being completely met by the 
financial counseling. Management specialists 
needed help xn communicating with stressed farm 
families. The families sometimes seemed to 
benefit from financi^^ counseling and on other 
occasions scarcely participated in the analysis 
process. Clearly a better understanding was 
needed of the impact financial failure had on 
farm families. Area and state specialists in 
Family Environment and Child Development began to 
dev.»lop a comprehensive Extension program on 
emotional stress in farm families, communication, 
grieving models, and related topics. 

After some urging from Extension, the state 
legislature appropriated $200,000 in 1984 to 
support programs directed toward the farm 
financial crisis. The ASSISl program was 
developed by a task force of Exte-^sion 
specialists in response to this special 
appropriat ion. 

ASSIST built on earlier experiences in 
prograsM for financially stressed families. Four 
major thrust areas were initially defined: 
(1) Awareness efforts to inform local community 
leaders about the scope and impact of the 
deepening farm crisis on rural Iowa, (2) Indepth 
financial counseling for farmers that helped them 
explore possible restructuring or reorganisation 
plans, (3) A series of agricultural credit short 
courses for lenders and other professionals that 
emphasised farm financial planning and stress 
management, aod (4) Development of community 
resource committees to cnsist individuals, 
agencies, and volunteer or. fixations to deal 
effectively with farm financial difficulties. 
These major program areas have been revised and 
strengthened bared on research findings and 
in-field teachi^.g experience. 

Imsaarch AcCivit its — Rconomics 

In January tne Dean of the College of 

Agriculture appointed the Farm Financial Stress 
Task Force. The charge to this group was to 
document financial conditions in Iowa, examine 
the need for public intervention, and design and 
evaluate prototype policy instruments should 
intervention seem appropriate. The task force 
has been active since its inception. Major 
accomplishments include: 

• Documentation of financial conditions of 
farmers, agricultural businesses, mainstreet 
businesses, and communities. The task force 
conducted one of the, if not the, first farm 
financial surveys in the United States. 
This report was released early in 1984 and 
provided information about the extent of 
financial stress and the characteristics of 
involved farm families. Similar surveys 
were conducted for agricultural and 
mainstreet businesses. 




lows? 



• Analyiis of sectoral restructuring 
requireMfits for the ^^nited States and Iowa. 
This project used survey data in conjunction 
with financial siaulation isodels to estimate 
the impact of financial stress on the 
agricultural sector. Estimates included the 
volume of asset liquidation, financial loss, 
and farm failure rates. 

• Design and evaluation of financial policy. 
The financial crisis caught policy makers 
without data and without proven intervention 
techniques. Members of the task force were 
actively involved in identifying needed 
forms of assistance, corxeptualising 
programs, and estimating the costs and 
benefits of interventions. 

• Impact of financial failure on farm 
families. The fate of displaced farmers in 
Iowa was examined through an ongoing survey 
conducted by task force members with the 
cooperation of the Extension field staff. 
This unique data set gave insight into 

out -migration and unemployment among 
displaced farmers. It also provided 
preliminary information on the disposition 
of their assets and the likely structural 
impacts of financial stress. 



Research Activities-'-Stress 

A number of research projects have been 
undertaken to study the incidence and effects of 
stress on those affected by the farm crisis. 
These projects include: 

• Stress among farm wives. Indepth interviews 
with a sampling of Iowa farm wives indicated 
increasing levels of stress among those who 
have traditionally been the caretakers in 
families. Harmelink (1986) interviewed 

11 farm women across Iowa during the fall 
and winter of 1985-86. Aside from the 
financial concerns, the major stresses of 
these farm women were a result of their 
multiple roles and of not having enough time 
and emotional support for themselves. In 
10 of 11 interviews the women felt like 
equal partners in farm operation* But even 
though they felt equally involved, their 
stresses were different from male farmers'. 
Being the primary caregiver for others 
resulted in additional stresses arising from 
concern for who will care for them. 

• Family stress in the middle years. Iowa 
State University participated in the North 
Central regional research project to study 
stress in families. A teaching packet 
entitled "Dealing with Blame: Help for Farm 
Families in Crisis, Leader's Guide and 
Lesson Plan" was developed based on the 
findings. 

• yarm family ^Iress. A study of farm /elated 
str<^s8 was conducted by Randy Weigel, from 
which a publication series on farm stress 
was developed (Weigel 1983). 



Intergenerational farm stress was examined 
in a study conducted by Dan Weigel, Randy 
Weigel, and Joan Blundall, Extension 
specialists in Child and Human Development 
(Blundall, Weigel, and Weigel 1986). 



PtOCRAM FOR PAIN PAMILIR8 IH PIRAIICIAL 
DIPPICULTT 

This section summarises the educational 
programs which the Iowa State University 
Extension Service has initiated in meeting the 
needs of families, individuals, and communities 
affected by the financial problems of 
agriculture. The programs reported here were 
supported by regular Extension funds from 
federal, state, and county sources; special 
project funds from USDA; a special appropriation 
from the Iowa General Assenibly; and donations 
from private organisations and individuals. 

Extension's programs targeted to distressed 
rural families are included under the response 
called ASSIST. It currently consists of four 
parts: (1) FarmAid — individualized financial 
analyais, (2) personal support and stress- 
management programs, (3) community action groups, 
and (4) educational sessions for professionals 
and comoHinity leaders. The Rural Concern Hotline 
was developed to serve as an interagency response 
to farm families. It is integrated not only with 
Exfsnaion's program plans but also with the other 
public and private responses to the farm crisis. 

The ASSIST program has evolved from the 
original plan as problems and issues fsced by 
farm families and rural communities were 
identified. Program efforts pertaining to 
personal support, stress management, and 
community response were difficult to 
conceptualise and have required multiple, 
creative approaches. Staff members have been 
crossing disciplinary lines and working in new 
arenas. Extension has examined other resources 
for rural families and as a result established 
collaborative efforts, such as the Rural Concern 
Hotline. 

Accomplishments of the different progr.ns 
are sumnarised below. A general overview oi the 
number of clients participating in various 
programs is listed in Table 2 for the period 
October 1984 through December 1985. A total of 
99,800 client contacts were docun.<snted as a part 
of the ASSIST effort. The largest number of 
contacts (34,387) came through awareness 
meetings. 

During the same period stress-management and 
stress-related program contacts totaled 20,184. 
Financial information and assistance was provided 
to more than 10,000 farj families. The contacts 
were fairly evenly divided among those served via 
the Rural Concern Hotline, those participating in 
the computerised farm financial counseling 
program, and those helped through traditional 
programming for financially distressed farm 
families. 
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Table 2. ASSIST Clients by Type of Subject 
Matter Contact— October 1, 1984 to 
December 30, 1985 



Awareness meetings 34,387 

Public policy meetings 410 

Stress-management /support groups 20,184 

Farm financial analysts 9,470 
Financial And legal assistancc-^Hural 

Concern Hotline 11,900 

Agricultural credit short course 507 
Community resource committee 

participation 1, 176 

Production agriculture 11,803 

Family resource management 7,572 

Other 2,391 



TOTAL CONTACTS 99,800 



'•niAid — Parm and Family Pinancial Naaag«mtat 

FarmAid is a major component of Extension's 
ASSIST program. FarmAid provides individual farm 
financial assistance with the aid of the FINPACK 
microcomputer software package. Business and 
enterprise records are used to project outcomes 
of different decisions and alternatives. 

Both individual counseling sessions and 
group meetings have been used successfully with 
clients. The majority of consultations have been 
on an individual basis. Clients have the option 
of meeting at a county Extension office or on 
their own farm. For reasons of confidentiality 
many chose to have the agricultural staff member 
come to their farm. Different staff members 
conduct the analysis sessions, including area 
farm management specialists, temporary Extension 
associates who have a background in farm 
management, and county agriculturalists. 

At least t«K> sessions are held — one to 
record the necessary information for analysis and 
a second to review the findings from the farm 
operator. The sessions last 2-6 hours, with many 
families returning for additional help. The Home 
Economics staff member may become involved during 
this time on problems related to stress 
management and family budgeting. 

During FY85, 3,142 farming operations 
received detailed individual counseling through 
FarmAid using a computer. From October 1985 to 
March 1986 staff worked individually with an 
additional 2,600 families. During that entire 
period of time an additional 3,728 families who 
were experiencing financial difficulties received 
financial management assistance without the aid 
of a computer. 

A sample of clients in FY85 was contacted to 
determine the usefulness of the program. 
Approximately 90 percent said they received both 
answers to questions and help in making 
decisions. Ninety percent noted the value of the 
program as "moderate" to "high." The following 
table shows some of the benefits participants 



identified and the percentage of participants who 
identified each: 





Percentage of 


Dene & i u s 


Part ic ipant s 


Improved planning 


83 


Increased Analytical skills 


75 


Improved morale 


65 


Increased confidence 


72 


Improved decisions 


78 


Reduced family stress 


56 



As a result of participating in FarmAid, 77 
percent said they had made minor adjustments in 
their farming operation and 41 percent said they 
had made major adjustments. Hany clients 
informally indicated that they would not have 
been able to secure further loans without the 
assistance received through the Extension FarmAid 
program. 



Personal Support and Strmss-ManagMtnt Frogrcma 

One of the ripple effects of the financial 
crisis is the emotional toll on farmers, their 
families, youth, and others who are affected in 
the rural community. Farm and other rural 
families have needed assistance in 
communications, decision making, and stress 
management. Local professionals who work with 
farm families have not always understood the 
dynamics involved in attempting to cope with 
these problems, nor how they might be of 
assistance to those affected. 

This programming area has been difficult to 
conceptualise and implement. Initial efforts 
included workshops An6 a home^-study course on 
stress management. Programs have since become 
more focused in terms of problems and specific 
audiences. The following is a summary of the 
personal support and stress^anagement programs: 

• Stress-management workshops and individual 
assistance. A home-study course entitled 
"Streis on the Farm" was developed. Home- 
study materials as a delivery method have an 
advantage over meetings in that people do 
not have to publicly acknowledge that they 
are affected by personal stress levels. 

Meetings and workshops have also been 
conducted on stress-management. A majority 
of the meetings have been agriculturally 
oriented, with a section included on stress 
management . 

• Self-help groups for farm families. The 
development of self-help groups has been 
fostered by Extension through the 
development of a learning packet and 
training in use of the materials. Extension 
staff assume various roles with the 
self-help groups; they recruit members. 
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Iowa 9 



train amall groupa to uae learning packet a, 
provide aubject natter aaaiatiince upon 
requeat from the group, and help link theae 
groupa with other helping profeaaionala. In 
theory, the groupa are designed to be 
organised and maintained by lay people. A 
aelf-*help group ia defined aa any group 
which offera eowtional aupport and practical 
help with a problen that ia conon to all 
oenbera. 

There are other typea of aupport groups 
functioning in Iowa. Thoae coordinated 
through comunity mental health centera 
typically are facilitated by mental health 
profeaaionala. Othera tend to focus more on 
advocacy and empowerment of individuala and 
groupa. 

• Streas among youth. Young people are 
exhibiting many aigns of atreaa, ranging 
from atypical behavior in school to 
troublesome relationahipa in the home. Some 
progranuing efforts have been for the youth 
themaelvea, but the majority have been for 
adulta working with youth. 

A teaching module entitled "Rural 
Criaia Comes to School" has been used vith a 
significant number of public school 
teachers. The purposes of this program 
include: (1) creating an awareness of the 
problems in Iowa's agricultural community, 
(2) developing an uRderat ending among 
profeaaionala of the symptoms of stress in 
youth, and (3) asaiating educatora in 
developing their helping skills. 

An Outgrowth of thi** activity has been 
special programs for yo' .n on atreas 
management led by claasroom teachera. 
Extension staff have provided supportive 
teaching materials. A 4*-H program entitled 
"The Natural Me" has been piloted in twelve 
areas acroas the state. This program 
focuses on enhancement of self-esteem and 
peraonal decision-making. 

Commumity Action and Involvement 

The farm criaia evolved from actions and 
policies external to local communities. Rural 
families caught up in the criaia have a sense of 
power leaaneaa* Further aignificant economic 
ass.«f.ance to familiea in crisis is unlikely to 
be provided by the government. Consequently, it 
ia critically important that local communities 
respond to local needa. Community reaourco 
committees or action groupa were suggeated as a 
meana of mobilising local reaourcea. 

One of Extension's initial efforta was to 
conduct area awareneaa meetinga. The meetinga' 
primary objective waa to educate lowans about the 
natum and extent of farm financial problems and 
their impact on the rural farming community. 
After the initial aet of meetinga, lay people 
involved with the reaource committeea helped to 
plan many othera. In the paat year and a half 



over 34,000 people have vicipated in awareness 
meetings. 

County reaource directories have been 
developed in the majority of counties. These 
were developed not only to create awareness of 
private and public reaources but also to foster 
interaction among the varioua groups. In many 
caaea it haa provided a reaaon for discourse 
among groupa. In aome counties, community 
reaource committee members have been actively 
involved in developing and diaseminatirg the 
directoriea. Elected officials have r< quested 
copies and have found them to be of gr^at use. 
The directoriea have been a good vehicle for 
extending the visibility of the Extension 
Service. 

Community reaource committees have been 
formed in over one-half of Iowa's counties. 
Theae groupa have uaed their otm creativity and 
reaourcea in initiating projects and activities 
to addreaa local isauea and concerns. Similar 
groupa are present in moat other counties and are 
aasiated by the Extenaion ataff aa requested. 

Community reaource committees have carried 
out a variety of activities. One of the more 
ingenious activitiea waa the "Paas the Potatoes" 
project of the Marshall /Tama counties committee. 
Twice in the past year they have obtained over 
40,000 pounda of potatoes from the Society of St. 
Andrew and diatributed them to families in less 
than 72 hours. This aasie group has also raised 
$10,000 for a farm family emergency medical fund. 
In Taylor County, reaource packets including 
directoriea have been prepared and hand delivered 
to every farm houaehold in the county by clergy 
and lay people. Two committees in southern Iowa 
developed a propoaal for a VISTA grant to help 
area farmera and citizens adversely affected by 
the agricultural crisis. The proposal was funded 
for hiring 10 VISTA volunteers and a supervisor 
to help in eight southern Iowa counties. 

Other projects which community resource 
committees have carried out during the past year 
have included: 

• Establishing a cc «nty-wide development 
corporation 

• Conducting surveys on labor availability and 
needs assessment 

• Establiahing peer counseling groups 

• Conducting public awareness meetings 

• Establishing food banks or pantries 

o Conducting food stamp registration 
opportunities for farmers 

• Writing and obtaining grants for small, 
interest-free loans 

• Assessing family stress needs and how stress 
is affecting youth in their county 
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In January 1985 a two*-hour videotape 
entitled **Rural Families: Taking Charge in 
Cnangmg Tinea" was cooperatively produced by 
state agencies and delivered to over 24 sites in 
Iowa via satellite downlinks. Over 1,500 people 
viewed the program and had an opportunity to talk 
with local resource people. The video included 
the following topics: stress and grief, legal 
and tax issues, economic update, and services 
available to rural families. 

County resource committees have been actions- 
oriented in some counties and advisory in others. 
They have accomplished tasks which Extension 
staff could not do alone. 



The four programming areas of ASSIST have 
been complementary. Experience with farm 
families has indicated that a variety of 
information and support systems is necessary as 
they cope with these rapid changes. 

Rural Concern Hotline 

In December 1984, public and private groups 
recognized that farm families needed immediate 
help in coping with their rapidly escalating 
problems. Families were not well aware of 
existing resources in the public and private 
sector. 



Educational Seas ions for Frofeaaionala and 
Coaninity Loaders 

The economic difficulties have altered 
business, personal, and family relationships. 
New information and skills are needed as 
professionals and community volunteers work with 
farm families. One of the ways that Extension 
can extend its resources is to provide training 
for others so that they can more effectively work 
in this arena. 

Clergy have requested programs on 
communication, helping skills, and background 
information on the economic problems. Mental 
health professionals have cooperated with these 
educational sessions. Some of the clergy hsve 
become actively involved in individual counseling 
and support groups. A unique newsletter for 
clergy was developed to create a grea er 
understanding of these problems and explore 
options for supporting rural families. 

Peer listeners have been trained by 
Extension and mental health professionals. The 
volunteers list their phone numbers in 
newspapers, agency newsletters, and through the 
hot 1 ine • 

Various educstional sessions have been 
conducted for lenders. Some have dealt with 
financial, legal, and communication topics. A 
teaching packet entitled "Farmers and Lenders 
Working Together" includes a videotape and 
teaching outline. It focuses not only on 
managing the lender's personal stress but alt»o on 
working with highly stressed clientele. 

4-H club volunteers have received training 
in working with youth who are under stress. A 
special television program via satellite 
broadcast deslt with alternative options for 4-H 
projects which were lower in cost. 

A teaching packet which included a videotape 
entitled "Communication Skills for Office 
Assistonts" was developed to help secretariea and 
receptionists work with farm families. The 
importance of their role as the first contact was 
emphasized. Communication and other helping 
skills were covered. 



The Rural Concern Hotline was developed to 
provide information, referrals, and counseling 
for farm and family financial problems, legal 
problems, individual and family problems, job 
questions, and baaic needa for food, fuel, 
shelter, and medical aaaiatance. Rural Concern 
is a confidential service administered by Iowa 
State University Extension in cooperation with 
the Iowa Department of Human Servicea and United 
Way of Central Iowa. Funding is provided from 
several public and private sector sources. 

Since February 1985, Rural Concern operators 
have handled over 14.000 calls from Iowa farm 
families and rural residents. Callers have 
multiple problems, but the majority involve 
financial/legal issues and their ramif icat iona. 
Accompanying the financial concerns are a variety 
of intermeshed problems, inc luding mar ital 
discord, parent/child conflicts, substance abuse, 
and physical ailmenta. Families are faced with 
critical decisions about continuing the family 
farm operation or aeeking other career 
opportunities. 

The number of phone calls has varied 
depending on the time of year. The average 
number of calls for June through August 1985 was 
500 per month. For January through March 1986, 
as farmers were seeking credit and making plans 
for the next season, the monthly average 
increased to 1,600 calls. The number of 
emotionally stressed callers increased, from 10 
percent of the total in June 1985 to 20 percent 
in March 1986. The higher stress levels 
coincided with the period of intensive decision- 
making. 



Nsture of calls 

Following is a list of the types of calls 
handled by operators in March 1986. The figures 
represent what percentage each type was of the 
total number of calla. The percentages exceed 
100 percent her .use any one call may be listed 
under various categories. 



Financial 
Legal 
Emotional 
Basic Needs 



88 
68 
22 

7 



Policy Issues 7 
Educational /Employment 5 
Family 7 



ERIC 



lowall 



Referral systea 

Hotline operetom refer callers to various 
Iowa organisations and agencies. Many callers 
are referred directly to Extension's ASSIST 
program for financial oMnageaent consultation and 
stress-fMnagenent help. Lender referrals are 
made to the Farm Credit System, the Iowa Bankers 
Association, and the Farmers Hoae Administration. 
Most legal calls are handled by the Extension 
staff attorney. In many cases Rural Concern is 
linking farm families with servicee; unfamiliar to 
them, such as the Iowa Dislocated Worker Program, 
comBRinity action programs, oental health centers, 
and the Iowa Department of Human Services for 
basic needs of food, shelter, end medical help. 

Following are the total numbers of referrals 

made to other groups since the beginning of Rural 
Concern: 



Legal (staff attorney and volunteer 



attorneys) 5,003 

Family /personal needs 

Mental health center 257 

Human services 514 

Comm. action programs 206 

County health RN 87 

Support groups 232 

Extension (ASSIST) 1,020 

Job-related 

Dislocated worker 204 

College/university 183 

Job service 189 

Placement agencies 189 

Lenders 

FmMA 265 

Farm Credit System 104 

Iowa Bankers Associ.it ioci 9 



Current needs and direction 

During the past year many callers have not 
been able to face their problems and explore 
alternatives. They have been in a stage of loss 
called denial. While in the stage of denial the 
person wants to avoid thinking about or dealing 
with the situation. Hotline operators are now 
talking with more people who are moving out of 
the denial phase and are seeking information on 
alternat ives. 

The need for Rural Concern is strong and 
will likely continue to increaae as agricultural 
debt problems intensify in 1986. Rural Concern 
provides an immediate, confidential, and 
nonpartisan linkage of private and public 
services to farm families in distress. 



UCQMNDTOID nOOtSM AMD UmiCH IFF0IT8 

The financial and social transition of rural 
communities and farm families in response to the 
financial crisis will continue in Iowa for at 



least the next four to five years. The potential 
loss in the number of farm families will have a 
significant impact on rural cotnnunities. Coping 
with financial adjustment problems presents the 
most imoiediate challenge. Others remain to be 
confronted. 



Cbmlleagma racing Rural Iowa 

Rural lotra faces an extended period of 
change. Forces within Iowa and outside will 
iapact faailies, coaMunities, and the 

agricultural sector in general. The following 
issues will need to be considered: 

a Many of the human and social costs are just 
beginning to surface. Human service support 
systems such as the food stamp program, 
mental health counseling, fuel assistance, 
and medical programs will be in greater 
demand as families make lifestyle changes. 
Programs will be needed to help people 
develop new career, and lifestyle plans. 
Stress-management and communication 
programs, as well as personal support 
jy stems, will be needed during these times 
of change and loss. 

a Excess capacity in agriculture must be 
resolved, either through expansion of 
markets or withdrawal of resources. The 
latter course of action requires long-term 
land retirement and the transfer of farm 
labor to other industries. 

a Hew technologies that will enhance 

agricultural productivity may improve Iowa's 
competitive position in the long run but 
will certainly exacerbate excess capacity 
problems in the near term. 

a Changes in national economic policy will 
affect Iowa's ability to earn income, to 
compete in foreign markets, and to service 
debt. We need to understand the economic 
linkages between the national economy and 
Iowa. 

a Economic development probably offers the 
moBt opportunity for maintaining a high 
quality of life in rural Iowa. Farms will 
continue to move toward the extremes — very 
large or very small. Consequently many 
lowans who remain in rural areas will need 
off-farm jobs. We know very little about 
why and how rural areas like Iowa develop 
economically. 

a Preservation of soil and water resources 
will strongly influence long-teriu 
agricultural productivity in the state. 
These issues are easily overlooked in the 
short run but result in almost irrevocable 
change in the long run. 

Dealing with these issues and dilemmas will 
require a multidisciplinary approach. Extension 
has technical information and support systems to 
deal with some issues and for the others it will 
provide alternatives on policy direction. 
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Dir«ctLon for Extension and Msearch Progruu 



MATERIALS FOR FDBLIC DI8TRIBUTI01I 



Future program efforts 

The following programs will be continued and 
strengthened for rural families facing economic 
difficulties: 

• interagency educational programs to assist 
families with career and life transitions 

• development of self-help groups and peer 
listeners to provide support to families 
experiencing financial difficulty 

• educational programs to help other 
professionals and community leaders better 
deal with the affected youth and adults 

e farm and family financial management 
assistance 

e facilitation and support of coanunity 
resource committees 

Much of Extension's program efforts have 
been directed toward those families who are in 
financial jeopardy. The next step is to take a 
proactive stance and assist those families with a 
high likelihood of remaining in farming. 
Educational materials for a program called the 
Farm and Family Management Program are currently 
under development. The program will be targeted 
to younger farm couples who need improved 
management skills. Participants will attend 
meetings, participate in small group work 
sessions* and consult individually with staff. 
The educational program will cover farm and 
family financial management, production 
management, marketing, goal setting and decision- 
making, and leadership development. 

Future research directions 

Research studies m the following areas would 
provide support for needed Extension 
programming: 

• assess social and economic impacts of 
financial stress on rural communities 

• examine the effects of rapid social and 
economic change on family systems 

• design and evaluate economic development 
strategies for rural Iowa 

• develop farm management techniques 
appropriate for the 1990s 

• examine the impacts of financial adjustment 
on the structure of Iowa agriculture 

The challenges facing rural Iowa are 
significant. We believe, however, that Iowa 
State University can play an important role in 
helping Iowa meet these challenges. Research and 
Extension programs that assist families m 
solving problems and improving their quality of 
life must be supported and developed. 



Publications, film strips, and slide/tape 
programs are available on many topics within the 
following categories: 

• Agriculture and Natural Resources 

• Business 

• Financial Management 

• Food and Nutrition 

• 4-H and Youth 

• Housing and Energy 

• Human Development and Stress 

• Marketing 

These materials are available free or at low jost 
from county Extension offices or Publications 
Distribution, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
50011. Publications to support the Nelghbor-to- 
Nelghbor Self-Help Support Group program are 
avallahle from the same sources. 

Financial management computer software 
packages, each containing a dlakette and 
documentation, are available from county 
Extension offices or 108 Computer Center, Iowa 
State University. Most sets are priced at $15. 

A number of videotapes addressing the farm 
crisis are available for purchase or rental from 
Wllma Myers, Media Resources, Iowa State 
University (515-294-1540). Purchase prices vary 
but rentals are $8.50 shipping. Tapes come In 
3/4" or 1/2" VHS. 
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Illinois Extension and Research Response to the Farm Crisis 



by H. J. Schweitzer 



imODOCTIW 
Ov^rviOT of Sicvatioti 

Crop Reporting Service Survey 

About 3 percent of 885 Illinois famert 
responding to a survey by the Illinois 
Cooperative Crop Reporting Service In early 
January Indicated that they vould be leaving 
farming during 1986. Anong the 95 percent who 
Indicated they planned to stay In famlngt 
hc^vever, about 30 percent carried debt-to-asset 
ratios above 40 percent and faced aoderate to 
severe financial stress. Slightly nore than 
one-fourth (26.2 percent) of the fanaers reported 
no debt; 44.3 percent had debt-to-asset ratios 
below 40 percent; 18*2 percent had ratios between 
40 and 69 percent; and 1U2 percent were In the 
70 percent and above category. The highest 
debt-to-asset ratios were for those In the 
northwest, west, east, southeast, and southwest 
crop-reporting districts* 

The average far« had gross sales of $89,286, 
production expenses of $68,798, and a net farm 
Income of $20»48S from an average of 418 acres. 
The Income figure represents the average 
disposable Income that farmers had available for 
living expenses and to make capital replacement 
and debt principal payments* It does not, 
however, take depreciation Into account. If an 
average of $30 per acre for depreciation Is 
deducted, the Income figure drops to $7,948 for 
the 418 acres* Total debt per farm averaged 
$116,911; real estate debt averaged $71,357 per 
farm; all other debt averaged $45,554. Total 
assets per farm averaged $379,912— $221,266 In 
real estate assets and $158,646 In all other 
assets. Average Interest paid per farm was 
$11,113 and accounted for 16.2 percent of the 
average total exi^endltures. 

Farm Business Farm Management Records 

Studies of 1985 records fron 3,607 fsrv In 
the Illinois Farm Business Farm Management 
Service show that farm operator "salarlea"-- what 
they earn for their labor and management — 
remained relatively low for the atate as a whole. 
Labor and management Income, the operator's cash 
wage. Is defined as net-farm Income reduced by an 
Interest charge for use of debt-free or equity 
capital. Operator labor and management Income for 
the 3,607 farms averaged $9,035 for 1985. 

There were wide fluctuations, however, 
depending on location and type of farm. For 
example, 512 central Illinois grain farmrrs, on 
the higher-rated aoils, harvested record high 
com (171 bushels per acre) end soybean (54 
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bushels per acre) crops, resulting in labor aad 
management incomes that averaged more than 
$20,000 per operator. Labor and management 
incomes for northern, western, and southern 
Illinois operators, however, were lower, ranging 
from $0 to $10,000 per operator. 

Cash interest payments remained high during 
1985, even though interest rates declined. Cash 
interest payments averaged $18,863 per operator 
in 1985, compared to $18,491 for the same farms 
in 1984. 

Land Prices 

The decline in land prices is a major factor 
in the current farm financial crxs^.i in Illinois, 
as in other midwestern states. In a January 1986 
land-value survey conducted in the University of 
Illinois Department of Agricultural Economics, 
the average value of above-average Illinois 
farmland was $1,580, an 18 percent decline over 
the past 12 months. The average value of below- 
average farmland was $924, down 21 percent from a 
year earlier. Ceclines projected for the next 12 
months for above- and below-average farmland were 
9 and 11 percent, respectively. 

Family and Community Impacts 

The farm financial situation brings 
increased stress upon individuals and families. 
Farmers' contacts with Extension's Rural Route 
program verify the severity and diversity of 
impacts. 

Agribusinesses in the community are likewise 
affected. Farm implement dealers have suffered 
more than other service industries, according to 
our agricultural economists. Loss of a 
fSealership has an economic impact on the entire 
farm community as jobs and income are lost. 

Local government's ability to provide needed 
facilities and services is impaired by the 
decline in land prices, lower farm returns, and 
loss of jobs. 

Major Ixtmaaiett and tesearch Thrusts 

The Rural Route program is currently 
Extension's major effort to deal with the 
financial and family stress experienced by many 
farm families. This and related programs are 
described in the following section. Much applied 
research and data gathering is being done to 
support these programs. Several longer-term 
research programs are undergoing shifts in 
emphasis to deal with the current farm financial 
situation. 

Extension staff and researchers are 
cooperating closely across discipline lines on 
programs in farm management, financial 
counseling, legal matters, and family and 
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individual stresn management. Additional 
prograffl« involving farm family nembeni dealing 
with the interrelationshipa between farm and 
family and farm and family decision^making are 
needed. Comounity support programs and programs 
to retain and strengthen local businesses are 
likewise needed. These will require 
cross-disciplinary efforts and research-Extension 
collaboration. 



KXTSMSIOII PROGtAHS 
Rural tovte Program 

Program Description 

In January 1985 the University of Illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service received an $87,500 
grant from Extension Service (ES)/USDA to begin a 
special project to assist financially distressed 
farm families. The funds were used to (1) hire 
one full-time and one part-time financial 
counselor to head the efforts at two Rural Route 
financial counseling centers — one at Macomb in 
western Illinois and one at Benton in southern 
Illinois, (2) install and maintain a toll*free 
hotline, (3) train more than 200 Extension 
advisers. Agriculture and Home Economics, to 
serve as teachers and counselors for financially 
distressed farm families, and (4) pay 
out-of-county travel expenses for advisers 
serving as counselors. 

The Rural Route program focuses on people 
and families rather than on farms. An underlying 
philosophy is that while farms will be lost, 
families need not be. The primary entry point 
for Rural Route's assistance continues to be the 
toll-free hotline. That line, answered on the 
University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign campus, 
is staffed by agricultural and home economics 
advisers from nearby counties and some state 
Extension specialists. The telephone counselors 
help the caller articulate his/her major problems 
or concerns and then arrange to have an Extension 
adviser, or in some cases a state specialist, 
recontact the caller and set up a more intensive 
counseling session. 

During the *irst full year of operation 
(March 1, 1985- F ihruary 28, 1986) the Rural Route 
program reached more than 1,500 families through 
more than 3,000 personal or telephone contacts. 
Nearly 1,500 calls were made to the hotline 
number. More th.ia one-third of those calls (578 
out of a total 1,460) have been received since 
December 4, 1985, evidence that Illinois farm 
families still need and want the type of 
assistance Rural Route can provide. 

During the first year Rural Route counselors 
held more than 2,000 face-to-face sessions for an 
estimated 5,500 contact hours. Typical 
assistance involves helping farm families prepare 
and analyse financial statements; explore 
alternatives for restructuring debt, cost 
containment, and off-farm employment; and deal 
with personal and family stresses and emotional 
needs associated with financial difficulty. 

Some continuing, unmet needs of farm 
O nilies that are influencing the directions and 
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content of Extension programs include the 
following 

• Many borrowers do not have copies of notes 
and other security papers they have signed 
with financial institutions and do not 
understand the contents or agreements. 

• Most families need the assistance of an 
attorney to better understand their options 
and liabilities when taking bankruptcy, 
foreclosure, and/or liquidating capital 
items. 

• Several families need counseling for marital 
problems, alcohol and drug abuse, and 
seeking other employment and/or public 
assistance. 

• Many families face problems in 
comnunication, finances, and leasing 
arrangements. 

Rural Route's Multiplier Effect 

In its first year of operation Rural Route 
has become recognised as a responsive and 
effective program by participating families, farm 
organisations, the mass media, legislators, and 
the Office of the Governor. This recognition has 
resulted in important multiplier effects that 
have allowed Rural Route to continue and expand 
its services by creation of other nuch*needed 
non-Extension support programs to serve the needs 
of financially distressed farm families. 

The Illinois General Assembly and the 
governor have approved nearly $2 million in 
special funding to aid financially strapped farm 
families. That total includes an annual $400,000 
appropriation for Rural Route which is now being 
used to continue the hotline telephone service 
and to establish tw new centers — one at Dixon in 
northwestern Illinois and one at Springfield in 
central Illinois— to coordinate one-on-one and 
small-group counseling activities. 

Other special funds are being used to 
provide stress and substance-abuse counselors 
through en arrangement with the Illinois 
Department of Mental Health and legal counseling 
through an arrangement with the Illinois Bar 
Association. An additional one-time allocation 
of $200,000 will support greatly expanded 
Extension efforts in legal education for lawyers, 
lenders, and farm families. 

In addition. Rural Route helped generate 
awareness that resulted in $30 million from the 
state legislature to guarantee operating loans 
for the state's most needy farmers. Also, 
$59,400 was received from the Illinois Farm 
Development Authority to evaluate state credit 
programs for agriculture. Pioneer Hi-Bred 
International, Inc. contributed loore than $10,000 
to support development of teaching materials for 
two programs. 

Early in 1986, the Illinois Cooperative 
Extension Service received another $58,600 grant 




from BS/OSDA for tural Route and related 
activities. 

Rural Route's lapact on the Illinois Extension 
System 

Rural Route has had a positive iapact on the 
entire Cooperative Extension Service syste*. The 
prograa has renewed the field staff's enthusiasm 
and cowaitaent end reestablished the primary role 
of the Extension adviser as teacher through 
one-on-one and small group contacts. The 
Extension specialist's role as teacher^of* 
teachers also has been reinforced. 

Extension advisers ia Agriculture, Rome 
Economics, and Youth working with the Rural Route 
centmr at Macoi^ identified in April 1983 five 
major reasons for liking their work with Rural 
Route: (1) the opportunity to meet clearly 
identified needs of farm families » (2) the 
challenge of using personal and professional 
skills and knowledge, (3) the opportunity for 
working closely with others in the Extension 
family, (4) personal learning experiences 
(inservice and on-the-job), and (3) The 
satisfaction of hnving helped. 

The same advisers also described major 
difficulties in working with Rural Route, 
including: (1) the emotional strain of intensive 
involvement with people's problems, (2) helping 
people recognise the limited choices available 
and make difficult decisions, and (3) finding 
time for regular office work and other 
responsibilities. 



Other Cemmty emd tegiomal Pregrame 

Following are examples of Extension programs 
that have been planned and adapted to the special 
needs of farm families in financial distress: 

FACT (Pacing Agricultural Crises Together) 

Mine counties in northwestern Illinois have 
initiated a program of informacion, peer-group 
support » community involvement, and counseling to 
deal with the region's farm situation. 

Your Financial Condition 

Last year 2,000 farm families took part in 
this program of training to prepare and 
understand balance sheets and other financial 
statements. 

Analysing the Financial Strength of Your Farm 
Business 

This basic six-session course, taught by 
state farm financial management and agricultural 
finance specialists, covers financial management 
goals, analysing balance sheets and cash-flow 
statements, and implementing and monitoring a 
financial management plan. 



Farm Financial Information Management and 
Analysis 

This is a two-day workshop specifically 
designed to give agricultural leaders the 
knowledge and skills they need to efficiently 
collect and organise data and set up systems for 
their borrowers to prepare financial statements. 

Farm Management Workshops 

During the last year 216 farm operators and 
spouses interested in basic farm management 
skills and tools participated in this series of 
four three-hour workshop sessions. 

Agricultural Options 

Three hundred seventy-two individuals 
participated in ten one-day multicounty %forkshops 
designed to improve understanding of agricultural 
options and how they can be used to manage the 
price-related risks of grain and livestock 
production. 

Improving Your Grain Marketing Skills 

This program of seven two-hour workshops, 
attendee! by 200 individuals last year, is 
designed to help farmers, landowners, and others 
develop a marketing plan, evaluate pricing 
alternatives, and develop price expectations. 

?arm and Family Business Management Schools 

A team of specialists in farm management and 
family resource management have developed a 
comprehensive set of teaching materials and 
provided inservice training for county staff to 
use in county programs. Topics include setting 
family goals, inventorying farm and family 
resources, evaluating the present farm plan, 
managing family expenditures, and developing and 
impleisenting management plans. 



tISIAICH 

Activities in the Rural Route program and 
inquiries from farmers, agribusiness people, 
financial managers, and government officials are 
resulting in much data collection and analysis of 
an applied*research feature. Many formal, longer- 
term. Hatch-supported research projects are 
undergoing shifts in emphasis to deal with the 
current farm financial situation. This is 
especially true for projects dealing with farm 
management, ourketing, financial institutions, 
and agricultural policy. 

Much of the research relevant to the farm 
financial situation is being conducted by 
agricultural economists, rural sociologists, and 
agricultural lawyers in the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and by staff in Family and 
Consumer Economics in the School of Human 
Resources and Family Studies. Several of the 
researchers involved have joint Extension- 
research appointments in their respective 
departoMnts. Others are working closely 
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with full-tiae Extension •pecialiflts, financial 
institutions, conmodity /marketing groups, or 
governnental agencies making their data, iK>deIs, 
etc., available for use in educational programs, 
manageiMnt decisions, and policy formulations. 

Farm Maaa g — s at tecords 

Analysis of business records kept by nearly 
8,000 farmers cooperating with the University of 
Illinois Cooperative Extension Service and the 
Department of Agricultural Economics in the 
Illinois Farm Business Farm Management Service is 
invaluable in monitorirg the state's farm 
economy, identifying the nature and extent of the 
farm financial crisis in the state, and helping 
farmers develop plans for future farming 
operations. Ten associations in 102 counties are 
serviced by 70 full-time field staff. 
Participation in this farm-business analysis 
program is voluntary and cooperating farmers pay 
a fee for the educational services. Records are 
available to farm-management researchers for 
statewide and regional enterprise analysis while 
at the same time the confidentiality of 
individual records is protected. 

Financial NaRagMtac Scracegias 

Commodity prices, initial debt-to-asset 
ratios, and the tenure position of farmers have 
been taken into account in a four-year financial 
projection made in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. To examine the importance of these 
factors, the financial situation of an Illinois 
cash-grain farm was projected under three 
different tenure patterns (full owner, part 
owner, and full tenant) with three different 
initial debt-to-asset ratios (20, 50, and 70 
percent) and three different sets of commodity 
prices. Economic models were also constructed 
for Illinois dairy and cattle-feeding farms. 
Resulting publications distributed throughout the 
state deal with the topic of what it will take to 
survive in Illinois agriculture and strategies 
farmers can employ to regain profitability. 

Lagal and Tax Implicacioms 

Research by the agricultural lawyers in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, coupled 
with Extension programs, has focused on the 
application of the Federal Bankruptcy Code 
governing f<«iia bankruptcy proceedings, in 
particular, the status of the installment land 
contract and the CoJe requirement of adequate 
protection for se^-tured creditors is being 
investigated under a Hatch research project. 
Seversl provisions of commercial law are 
undergoing <»evere tests during the current period 
of finar.clal stress in agriculture. These laws 
are being reexamined as questions arise regarding 
who bears the loss^d under a variety of 
circumstances. 



FiMacial lUrkecs— tisk lUaagweac $cracegUa 

Two current Hatch projects deal with 
evaluation of financial markets for agriculture 
and economic analysis of risk-management 
strategies for agricultural production firms. 
The first project involves, among other things, 
an examination of the ability of various existing 
fiaancial markets to provide for the capital and 
credit demands in agriculture. The second 
project includes identification, analysis, and 
evaluation of production, marketing, and 
financial strategies that farmers use or can use 
in risk-management programs, 

A third Hatch project deals more 
specifically with price risk management 
strategies, including options and futures, for 
grain and livestock producers. 

Fiaaaciag Pmblic Sarvicas 

With many rural communities and counties 
coming under increasing financial pressure 
because of the farm crisis, an analysis of the 
Illinois public infrastructure, management, and 
tax-base adequacy is essential if remedial action 
is to be taken. Several projects are currently 
underway in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics dealing with public finance and tax 
policies: (1) building on the national study of 
use-value farmland assessment policies completed 
last year, a broader effort is underway to look 
at the link betireen agriculture and the 
performance of state and local public finance 
systems; (2) road services provided by county 
governments are now under study with the support 
of the USDA Office of Transportation; and 
(3) with support from the Illinois Tax 
Foundation, a major study of the Illinois real 
property assessment system is nearing 
completion. 



Rural Coamuaitias aad Agriculture 

Research is underway by rural sociologists 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics to 
examine the relative importance that changes in 
agriculture have to the demographic, commercial, 
and institutional changes small communities have 
experienced over the past several decades. The 
analysis is focusing on almost 900 rural 
communities in Illinois. 



Off -Farm lacoma— Small and FarC«Time Farmers 

A comprehensive study of off-farm income to 
Illinois farmers was made in the Department of 
Agricultural Economics in 1971. A new Hatch 
project is just getting underway to assess the 
current off-farm income situation, determine 
relationships between off-farm income and 
selected economic and social factors, and 
evaluate findings for public policy. This study 
is particularly relevant because of the 
seriousness of the economic situation in Illinois 
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agriculture and the gi^owint reliance of farm 
faailiea on off*-fam income. 

Reaeerch by rural aociologiata in the 
Depertoent haa been conducted for aeveral year a 
on aaelly part*-tiae fanaera and amall-acale 
agriculture. Baphaait ia on aocial integration 
of theae farm familiea into the community » 
occupational identity of operatora^ and varioua 
aapecta of the farm enterpriae, auch aa the role 
of ferm income and land ovnerahip in the farm 
family*a financial plana. 



latergeMretiemel ieUciemeliipe~reni Vitrea 
Ixternal ■■plojmemc 

A new Hatch- and Bxtenaion-aupported project 
deal a with the relationahipa between adult 
children end the parent generation in farm 
familiea. An important aapect ia a atudy of how 
the current economic aituation in agriculture is 
affecting familiea, including conflicta and 
atreea generated, aa well as helping and caring 
patterna developed, between generationa. 

A regional project in the School of Human 
Reaourcea and Family Studiea ia easeaaing the 
relationahipa between external employment of 
wivea and the economic and tnterperaonal 
functioning of the farm family. 



OOVTACT FBUOHS 

Further information about Extension or 
reaearch programs in the College of Agriculture 
at the Univeraity of Illinois may be obtained by 
contacting the following persons: 

Bxtenaion programs: 

Dr. Peter D. Bloome 
Aaaiatant Director 
Cooperative Bxtenaion Se'.vice 
116 Numford Hall 
Univeraity of Illinois 
1301 West Gregory Drive 
Urbana, IL 61801 
(217)333-9025 

Reaearch programa: 

Dr. Harvey J. Schweitser 
Aaaiatant Director 

Illinoia Agricultural Experiment Station 

213 Numford Hall 

Oniveraity of Illinoia 

1301 Weat Gregory Drive 

Orbana, IL 61801 

(217)333-6494 



Ongoing Imeeerch-^Fhyaicel mmd Biologicel 
Scimmcea 

Ongoing reaearch in agronomy, animal 
aciencea, foreatry, horticulture, agricultural 
engineering, entomology, and plant pathology that 
lead to production efficiencies, alternative 
enter priaea, and improved practicea are too 
numerous to mention. Advancea in computer 
technology and biotechnology are accelerating 
rapidly. Improved dec i a ion-making and increaaed 
profitability on farma often results as Extension 
brings these developments to farm familiea 
through educational programs. 
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Farm Crisis Response: Indiana Extension and Research Activities 

by David C. Petritz and Dixie Porter Johnson 



IimtODOCTIOll 

Many farn families continue to face 
difficult times. A survey conducted by the 
Departments of Agricultural Economics and 
Agricultural Statistics in March 1985 indicated 
that nearly one-third of Indiana's 25,000 
commercial farms (those with gross sales over 
$40,000) have financial problems, as indicated by 
the magnitude of their debts relative to their 
assets. I'he researchers concluded that a period 
of continued low agricultural profits would cause 
these farms to have increasingly serious 
financial problems in the future. 

Indiana farm families need assistance in 
evaluating alternatives for improving their net 
income and preventing further loss of equity in 
the farm business. Other farm families are 
evaluating whether this is an opportune time to 
intensify or expand the farm business. Many farm 
families are not aware of the alternatives and/or 
do not have the information and analytical tools 
available to aid them in an objective and 
consistent evaluation of these alternatives. 

In a survey of Indiana agricultural agents 
made in September 1985 it was learned that an 
average of 90 farm families per county needed 
assistance in adjusting to the economic 
environment. More than 90 percent of the agents 
believed that these families would need 
individualized assistance in developing and 
evaluating alternative farm plans for their 
future. 

Farming is more than lust a business. It is 
a family unit in which the individual family 
members are undergoing varying degrees of stress 
as they adjust and react to the changing 
environment. Families need more information on 
how to handle stress in order to prevent more 
serious mental problems. 

Families also need assistance in developing 
the skills and techniques needed for allocating 
their financial resources in a manner consistent 
with the goals established by the family unit. 
All members of the family will more likely 
participate in the achievement of the family's 
financial goals if they have had a role in 
establishing the goals. 

Communities are an important segment of the 
rural setting. By assisting community leaders 
in the development of programs that will help 
them understand and react to the current 
situation in a planned and widely-supported 
fashion, we can help these communities remain a 
part of the landscape of Indiana. 
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The Cooperative Extension Service (CES) in 
Indiana is responding to the crisis in several 
major thrusts. The first was a series of 
"awareness" meetings held in February and March 
of 1985. The purposes of these were to create an 
awareness in farm families and others associated 
with agriculture of what the economic environment 
nay be during the next five years and what 
strategies (financial f» aagement, legal, crop and 
livestock economics, family decision making, and 
stress-management) ought to be considered. 
Approximately 1,700 attended the 23 Better 
Farming-Better Living meetings. This initial 
response was supported in part by a Special 
Project Grant from Extension Service (BS)/USDA. 

The CES has closely coordinated activities 
with the Farmers Home Administration (FmHA). The 
CES cooperated with the FmHA in the training of 
its borrowers in the use of Coordinated Financial 
Statements in December 1984. In May 1985 the 
Department of Agricultural Economics trained 40 
of the FmHA contractors on the use of 
computerised financial planning models. 

As it became increasingly clear that farm 
families needed individualised assistance, the 
Extension Service developed the FARM project. 
FARM is an acronym for Family and Agricultural 
Resource Management. The purposes of this 
project were to provide information and methods 
for farm families to gather, organise, and 
analyse data which describe alternative 
directions for their farm businesses, as well as 
to provide an opportunity for the agent to 
provide information on family goals and 
objectives. Forty-two agricultural agents were 
trained on the use of FINPACK last November. 
Thirty-three of these were provided with portable 
computer systems. Almost 500 farm families have 
participated in these individualised counseling 
sessions. 

A second project proposal submitted to 
ES/USDA contained a variety of activities 
designed to assist farm families in farm 
planning, record keeping, and understanding and 
handling stress in the context of the family unit 
and the rural school systems. Funds were awarded 
to the project in mid-February of 1986. Funding 
of this project will support several additional 
responses. 

Additional activities now being formulated 
include: 

• A program entitled "Lenders and Farmers: 
Working through Crisis." Developed by 
Iowa State University, this program is 
being adapted for use in Indiana and will 
be the basis for a series of educational 
workshops beginning in the summer of 1986. 
ptr The purpose of this progran is to help 
agricultural lenders and suppliers 
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maintain a proper balance with their 
fariMr cuatomera while both atruggle to 
deal with the problems created by the 
current farm criaia. This program la a 
cooperative venture of Agriculture and 
Home Bcononica, with the workshops being 
taught by teams of Ag and Home Economics 
agents. 

• A program for teachera, guidance 
counseiora, and rural youth. The purpose 
of this ia to aasiat those who work with 
rural youth in underat ending the changing 
r^iral environment and the reaulting streea 
placed on farm youth and how they may 
react to thia atreaa. This program is 
being carried out by 4-H, in cooperation 
with Home Economics. 

• A program for community leadera. The 
purpose of this program will be to assist 
community leadera in identifying the needs 
of their coroounitieSy the resources 
available, and the alternative actions 
which they ahould consider as their 
communities react to the changing rural 
environment. 

• A program to aaaiat familiea in aaaessing 
their goals and values. As farm families 
evaluate their financial plans they must 
consider the goals of the family members. 
The materiala developed by the Univeraity 
of Nebraaka will be adopted for use in 
Indiana. Short-term, thia program will 
be used by home economists in a 
one-on-one situation with select FARM 
Proiect families. Long-term, this 
program will be integrated into family 
management workahops that will be taught 
cooperatively by Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 

• A program to aaaiat farm families in 
developing farm business and family 
consumption records. As agents have 
worked with farm families during this 
crisis, it is apparent farm families are 
not keeping records that would be useful 
to assess farm efficiency and 
profitability. An educational program on 
record keeping is being developed fo*- 
Extension agents to use in a workshop 
8?tt ing. 

• A program to assist Extension agents in 
leading workshops on farm and family 
business planning, vniile many of these 
activities are a ahort-term response to 
the changing farm economy, farm families 
need to understand the basics of farm 
planning, regardleas of which way the 
economy turns in the future. Good 
planning skills will always be useful. 

• A aet of aix programs related to stress 
management. Theae will be offered by Home 
Economics agents during the next 
programming year. Resources from the 
North Central region will be used. 



ACtlCOLTUU tXflARCB 

Several reaearch activities are underway 
within th^ Department of Agricultural Economics 
in response to the farm criaia. 

A aurvey deaigned to gauge the financial 
condition of Indiana farm familiea waa made in 
March 1983. This aurvey will be repeated again 
thia March/April to determine what changes, if 
any, have taken place in the paat 12 months* 

A project to evaluate the economic impact of 
diversifying farm buaineaaea through alternative 
farm ente priaea for Indiana ia being coordinated 
by Dr. Craig Dobbina. Theae alternative 
enterpri ^a are being evaluated in light of risk, 
income potential, reaource requirements, and 
coordination with off-farm employment. 
Dr. Dobbina' aecond reaearch project la designed 
to examine the potential impact of expert systems 
on farm deciaion-making. The objective of the 
project ia to provide greater understanding of 
how computerised support systems can be 
profitably utilised in the management of crop- 
hog farms. 

Dr. Tim Baker haa two research projects 
underway. One ia to examine the effect of 
removing price and income aupporta from feed 
grains on the wealth, income, financial leverage, 
and inveatment of repreaentative midwestern 
farma, aa compared to continuation of current 
policiea. The aecond project examinee the 
riak-return aapecta of farm assets within the 
context of investment portfolios containing 
stocks, bonds, and T-billa. These results will 
be useful to nonfarm equity investors. 

Dr. Freddie Barnard has an ongoing project 
deaigned to develop a credit-acoring model to 
evaluate agricultural loana. Discriminant 
analyaia ia being uaed to eatimate the credit- 
scoring model. The objectives of the project are 

(1) to determine character latics common among 
financially aucceaaful and unsuccessful farmers; 

(2) to develop a credit-acoring model for 
differentiating, in terma of loan quality, among 
loan applicationa; and (3) to test the accuracy 
of the model by comparing outcomes against known 
outcomes of selected loans. 

Dr. George Patrick is collaborating in the 
S-180 reaearch project that involves 16 states. 
The objective is to analyse the effect of various 
proposed alternativea (loan writedown, reduced 
intereat, aale of aaaets, sale-leaseback, etc.) 
on typica . farm ! usinesses. A project designed 
to analysi'. the effecta of government policy on 
farm income variability is also underway. 

Dr. Jess Lowenberg-DeBoer has a research 
project underway which involvea modeling the 
reaponse of farm firma to financial incentivea. 
Current %K>rk focuaea on land price riak and the 
impact of land price changes on farm 
diveraif ication. A book, Microeconomic Roots of 
the Farm Criaia , ia being completed. Most 
authors have focused on the macroeconomic sources 
of the fargi-level financial and production 
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decisions which made farmers vulnerable in the 
1980s. 

Dr. Janet Ayres has a research proiect 
underway which is examining the structural/ 
functional changes of rural connunities in 
Indiana and their relationship with agriculture. 
A typology of rural communities will be 
dtvtloptd. economic alternatives relevant to 
•ach category will be examined. State polic 
reg£irding rural communities will also be 
examined. 
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Fanii Crisu Response in Kansas 

by William M. Eberle and S. L. Ward 



The «tate of the fani econo*/ has been of 
considerable concern nationwide and has tcreived 
extensive media attention during the past year. 
Farm financial conditions have deteriorated 
over the past four years, as agriculture has 
experienced a prolonged period of excess supply 
vith persistent pressures on income and net worth 
of farmers. 

The inflationary period of the 1970s 
provided an increasing financial base for 
borrowing, but since 1981 farmland values have 
declined drastically and lower farm incomes have 
reduced the farmer's ability to service existing 
debt. Significant numbers of farmers, 
particularly owners of com me rcial-sixe farms 
(those with gross sales over $100,000), face 
problems in obtaining credit and many face 
liquidation or foreclosure. In Kansas, as in 
ether states where agriculture represents a major 
portion of the state economy, the problem of 
individuals and families being dislocated from 
rural communities has reached crisis 
proportions* 

As an example of the problems in Kansas, a 
farm financial survey conducted by the Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service (February 1986) 
indicated that 12.3 percent (9,000) of Kansas' 
farms are in critical financial trouble with 
debt*-to*-asset ratios of 70 percent or more— a 
strong sign tuAt their survival is in jeopardy. 
And 5.5 percent (4,000 farms) have already made 
the decision to quit during 1986. 

Along the same lines, agricultural 
economists at Kansas State University predict 
that an additional 23 percent of Kansas' family 
farms likely will be lost during the next five 
years. And to make a gloomy situation even 
worse, it is estimated that for every seven farms 
that fail, one rural Main Street business 
establishment will also close. 

Thirteen Kansas banks and two credit unions 
failed during 1985. Ten of those banks could be 
considered agricultural banks. Tw> banks have 
failed so far in 1986. A number of other banks 
are vulnerable because of losses on loaps. 

Other factors have added to the agriitultural 
situation having an adverse impact on the Kansas 
economy. There have been jO recent manufacturing 
plant or facility closings (aircraft, metal, 
rubber, and agricultural manufacturing) resulting 
in 11,000 worker dislocation^/. That trend is 
projected to continue through 1986. Kansas is a 
major ail-producing state and recent events have 
further aggravated the economic situation in 
counties with high oil production. These 
negative conditions not only iaq>act the general 
economy, but also reduce nonfarra employment 
opportunit ies. 
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Conservative estimates of the numbers of 
Kansans likely to be Affected by the agricultural 
situation over the next 12 months and the 
following five years would suggest that perhaps 
as many as 200,000 rural residents, or 
approximately 23 percent of Kansas' rural 
population, could be displaced by 1991. The 
implications of this type of displacement may be 
devastating for many rural communities. The most 
ioaediate impact, however, is on individuals and 
families who are faced with the loss of not only 
a livelihood, but also a way of life. 

For many rural residents facing the 
deteriorating economic climate, the broad 
distances that once represented their livelihood 
and their freedom now isolate them from potent ill 
assistance. Time, distance, lack of program 
availability, shortages of trained helping 
professionals^ and insufficient supporting 
revenues are usually cited as the major barriers 
to providing assistance in most rural 
communities. But work at Kansas State University 
and the Menninger Foundation over the past few 
years has suggested that lack of access to 
information about existing programs is perhaps an 
even greater obstacle than the traditional 
barriers to rural residents seeking assistance 
with personal and family problems. 

FAIMKK'8 A88I8TA]ICB, CO^SLIMG, AND TRAXMtNG 
SBRVICB (PACTS) 

One program attempting to address the 
information batrier is the Kansas Farmer's 
Assistance, Counseling, and Training Service 
(facts). The program was established by the 1983 
Kansas legislature and is designed to assist 
Kansas farmers, ranchers, agribusinesses, and 
their families in avoiding or alleviating the 
problems and distress resulting from the current 
agricultural economic crisis. More specifically, 
the legislative mandate airected the FACTS 
program to; (1) help Kansas farmers, ranchers, 
and agribusinessmen save the family farm/ 
business operation whenever humanly possible, 
(2) help individuals and families cope with the 
problems imposed by the current farm economy, 
and (3) when absolutely no way can be found to 
save the farm/business, help families make a 
successful transition to another livelihood. 

In simpler terms, the FACTS program was 
developed to serve as the state's point of first 
assistance for rural individuals and families in 
crisis. In this capacity, the program was 
envisioned primarily as a statewide, toll*free 
telephone hotline to provide information and 
referrals for farm production, financial 
management, and family stress problems. But in 
fact, the FACTS program has evolved into much 
more than just a hotli.. ' referral source for farm 
families. It has become the point of focus 
around which many sources of direct assistance to 



farm families and businesses is coordinated. 
While the program is a joint Program of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture and the Kansas 
Cooperative Extension Service, it has often been 
the contact through which Extension programs have 
been initiated. 

Th^ PACTS program staff currently consists 
of fout full-time and two half-time posit ions » 
including a program director with experience in 
business and program development, an attorney 
with an ag law background, a Farm Management 
specialist with a farm finance background, a 
Family Needs specialist, a family therapist with 
a strong crisis intervention background, and an 
Employment/Retraining specialist with extensive 
experience in dislocated worker programs. 

After an initial contact, each situation is 
assessed and prioritised and a determination is 
made as to which staff member can provide the 
most effective coun^^ling. That person then 
calls the individual and spends as much time as 
necessary to help determine specific needs, 
examine options, and provide referrals to 
additional sources of direct assistance as 
necessary. 

With the qualified staff immediately 
available, a number of services can be provided 
directly by the FACTS program, including: 

^ Farm credit counseling in farm plan 
reorganisation and debt restructuring 
ass istance 

• Legal assistance at no cost through contract 
with Kansas Legal Services, Inc. (a 
nonprofit legal assistance corporation) at 
eleven locations across the state 

• Documentation of innovative approaches to 
specific problems that might be transferable 
to other situations 

• Assistance directories of statewide 
emergency assistance resources for use by 
both t^e FACTS staff and other helping 
professionals 

• Convminity response assistance to local 
communities and organizations in developing 
local response to specific situations and 
needs 

• Master calendar of state, regional, and 
local events that might be of value to 
either those with problems or other helping 
agencies 

• Documentation and research of radical and 
extremist organizations and activities 

Thus while the FACTS program is able to 
offer immediate response to many needs, it8 
capabilities provide the basis for many Ex^~i:sion 
ani research efforts at the University. Just as 
importantly, PACTS has established relationships 
with the following agencies in providing services 
statewide: 
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• Kansas Cooperative Extension Service — 
provides one-on-one farm financial analysis 
to all farmers requesting such aas istance, 
assists communities with economic 
development programs; provides 
entrepreneurial training seminars for 
dislocated farmers wanting to eatablish a 
private business, provides training for 
individuals and organisations wanting to 
establish interpersonal support networks, 
and cooperates in the development of local 
farm stress seminars and rural iasues 
forums. 

• Kansas Attorney General— investigates and 
provides legal assistance in cases involving 
loan fraud and consumer protection. 

• Consultation of Cooperating Churches in 
Kansas— provides immediate cash grants for 
families needing temporary emergency 
aasistance for food, medical problems, 
utilities, etc. 

• Kansas Rural Isaues Ecumenical Coalition — 
assists organisations and communities in the 
development of rural iasues forums and other 
education programs « 

• Regional Mental Health Centers— provide 
long-term professional mental health 
counseling as well as providing local 
backup, as necessary, in suicide 
intervention situations. 

• Area Agencies on Aging — provide special 
services to individuals 55 and over, as 
well as providing employment /ret raining 
assistance. 

• Small Business Development Centers — 
provides one<-on-one financial counseling for 
rural nonfarm businesses and alao provides 
aasistance to communities in developing 
plans for adapting to long<-term business 
pattern changes. 

All of these agencies frequently interface 
with Extenaion programs in providing assistance 
to those facing economic and family stress at the 
local, regional, or atate levels. 



BXrnSIOl PtOGRAMS 

All Extension program areas have adapted 
their programs, at least to some degree, in 
response to the current agricultural and rural 
situation. A number of specific programs or 
relationships have been established that have 
been particularly helpful. 



Farm Fimaacial HaMSMeat 

Farm financial management, utilising the 
FXNPACK computerised analysis program, has been a 
ouijor program during the past year. During that 
time, more than 1,000 farm families have 
participated in farm financial management 
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workshops using FINPACK to analyse their farm 
operation. Probably that nany more have 
undergone FINPACK analysis on a one-on-one basis. 
For those going through workshops the analysis 
has uncovered an average of $8,000 per farm in 
ad^ustnents (cost cuts or altered enterprise mix) 
for a total of $8,000,000 in potential 
efficiencies. In addition to Agricultural 
Economics specialists, 30 county Extension agents 
have been trained in using the FINPACK program. 
Others trained include Farmers Home 
Administration, farm credit, and commercial bank 
personnel. K-FARM is another computerised 
program now on-line that is more extensive than 
Plf<IPACK in doin^ enterprise-by-enterprise 
analysis. It is designed more for farmers with 
their own microcomputers. The farm financial 
management effort interfaces with the FACTS 
program in that, when appropriate, callers to 
FACTS are referred for a FINPACK analysis. 
Farmers initially going r'-rough FINPACK analysis 
are, when appropriate, directed to resources for 
follow-up help, including the FACTS program. 

Friends in Deed 

Many persons come into contact with 
individuals who are in the midst of a crisis and 
are uncertain of how they can react or offer 
assistance. Friends in Deed is a program of 
Extension Home Economics to improve the helping 
skills of persons who, though not necessarily in 
a crisis situation themselves, wish to be better 
able to help friends, relatives, or acquaintances 
who are. Workshops have been held across the 
state during the past few months. 



Family Financial Management 

Though not a program iust in response to the 
agricultural and rural economic situation, family 
financial management programs help families do a 
better lOb of managing scarce financial 
resources, especially during times of financial 
stress . 



Bntrepreneurship for displaced Farmers 

Extension programs on starting a business 
are being specifically designed to help farm 
family members who wish to start a business to 
either replace or supplement their far'* incomes. 
Programs are not intended to give individuals new 
skills, but rather to show them how to put skills 
to use in private business either in or outside 
the home. Topics include business organization, 
financial record keeping, time management, taxes, 
insurance, and other related topics. One 
workshop has been held for a group of farmers who 
plan to become home weatherisation contractors 
for a weaCherisation program. Plans are being 
made to greatly expand this program through a 
grant from the Kansas Department of Human 
Resources utilizing U.S. Department of Labor 
Displaced Workers Program funds. This program, 
being designed to help move displaced farm family 
members into the work force, will als? include 



funds for Extension home economists to provide 
seminars and workshops designed to ease the 
transition from farm to workplace. Funds are 
also planned to supplement the FINPACK analysis 
effort and to further expand the FACTS program. 

Icomottic teveloFMBt and Saall B«sin«as Frograas 

Economic development programs are aimed, to 
a great extent, toward communities undergoing 
stress as a result of the rural economic 
situation. They are generally intended to help 
communities move through a long-range economic 
planning process toward appropriate economic 
restructuring. The programs are based on the 
growth-from-within concept of retention and 
expansion of existing firms. Programs include 
assistance with economic analysis to help in 
determination of potential viable economic 
development strategies. Small business programs 
are designed for owner-managers of small Main 
Street businesses. The programs are intended to 
improve the decision-making capabilities of 
business persons so that they will be able to 
manage better under difficult economic 
conditions. 



laapMa« t9 lank Cloaaraa 

The closing of a local bank causes great 
uncertainty across the community and can bring on 
an ionediate economic crisis for persons who have 
outstanding loans with the bank. The situation 
reaches dramatic proportions when the closing 
bank is the only one in town and it is not 
purchased and taken over by new management . 
Informational programs have been conducted, 
primarily under the leadership of the FACTS 
program, both for farmers and for businesses. 
Emphasis is on alternative options available for 
those affected by bank closing, particularly 
those whose loans are being called in. 

These are only some of the more significant 
Extension efforts in response to the agricultural 
and rural crisis. New program adaptations are 
regularly added in response to specific needs. 
Great emphasis is placed on being careful not to 
adversely affect important ongoing programs that 
will reduce th'^ chances of failure of farms, 
businesses, and communities that are still 
competing successfully. 



IBSIAICH PtOGRANS 

Research programs tend to be long-term 
projects and are influenced by the availability 
of funds. Most research projects have not been 
initiated solely in response to the agricultural 
and rural economic crisis. Some do have specific 
applications, however, to the problems brought 
about by the crisis. There are a host of 
research projects that are directed toward 
production, management, and marketing efficiency. 
These have been and will continue to be important 
for solving problems on those farms already 
having difficulty and for preventing difficulty 
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on those not yet in trouble. The importance of 
continuing this type of research cannot be 
overemphasized. Research projects with some 
application to the current economic situation are 
too numerous to mention. There are several, 
however, that would seem to be of particular 
relevance. 



The Pan Crisis and Decatur County 

The obfective of this case study of a 
dryland %rheaC-livestock county in northwestern 
Kansas is to assess the impact of the farm sector 
on the economy and social organization of a 
county which has historically depended on 
agriculture for its livelihood and to learn about 
the incipient effects of the current farm crisis 
on an agricultural community. With the 
completion of this study, two additional counties 
are being selected to further expand the research 
project. The study has been particularly useful 
in identifying where the agricultural economic 
crisis impacts the local economy. 

Agricultural Impact Analysis Model 

This applied research project is designed to 
develop a model for analysis of the impact of 
agriculture on the local economy. When complete, 
the computerized model will enable Extension 
staff and others to examine various "if-then" 
scenarios to estimate potential economic impacts 
on various sectors of the local economy. 



Ivproved Local Economic Analysis 

This is not a single specific research 
project, but rather a process of reviewing and 
refining various techniques for analyzing the 
local economic s tuation to predict trends and to 
suggest alternative economic development 
strategies . 

SUMMARY 

Much has been done to mobilize assistance to 
individuals and families being impacted by the 
agricultural and rural economic situation. In 
Kansas the FACTS program has played a major role 
in coordinating the various resources and 
bringing appropriate ones to bear where needed. 
Extension programs have been developed or adapted 
to meet many needs of people and communities in 
crisis. And there are some research efforts that 
contribute to the overall effort. 

There is still more that is needed, however. 
There is still a need to develop effective caring 
and support networks. And there is a need for 
more research on individual, family, and 
community reactions to stress and change. 
Finally, as a result of the agricultural and 
rural economic situation, significant changes 
appear to be evolving across rural Kansas. There 
is a need for research to determine the 
directions and magnitude of social and economic 
change and to produce programs to enable rural 
people to influence and prepare f r those 
changes . 



Development of K-FARM 

The utilization of this computerized farm 
financial analysis tool was described earlier in 
this paper. 



DBVBLOPMBNT OF CORN-PRO, WHEAT-PRO, BEEF-PRO 

This major research effort will enable the 
producer to examine production efficiency through 
all phases of the production cycle, with the goal 
of maximizing profits. A series of niodules is 
being developed for each of the three 
enterprises. The results of the research effort 
will be to improve production efficiency and to 
reduce the probability of financial failure due 
to inefficient production management. 
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Responses to the Farm Crisis: Michigan Report 

by Julie Hales 



Michigan** diverse agriculture provides it 
the opportunity to becoae a oMjor growth area in 
vorld agriculture. Michigan Cooperative 
Extension Service (HCBS)| the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiiaent Station (NAES)» and the 
Michigan Departnent of Agriculture (MDA) are all 
cooperating to help Michigan farmers take 
advantage of their opportunities. But future 
growth opportunities are available only to those 
Michigan farmers who can survive the current and 
past financial difficulties created by reduced 
export earnings, high interest rates, 
deteriorating land values, and failing coonodity 
prices* 

The financial stress in Michigan 
agriculture, li^e a stone tossed into the pond, 
creates waves of consequences* Consequences that 
affect the f^n business are increased leverage, 
casb*-flow difficulties, and, in soMe cases, 
insolvency and bankruptcy. T^iese business- 
related consequences, like secondary ripples in 
the pond, produce eiiotional distress and loss of 
self-esteem— sometimes leading to child or wife 
abuse, divorce, and, in severe cases, suicide* 

The problems of the farm financial crisis 
and the emotional ripples it has created for the 
principal farm sector participant— the farm 
family— are mult ifaceted. Consequently, the 
response by MCBS, MAES, and MDA has been and will 
continue to be mult ifaceted* 

The MCES research and outreach programs aje 
intended to: (1) identify for those involved the 
extent of, and the resources available to meet, 
the Michigan farm financial crisis, (2) study 
alternatives to farming and establiah the job 
training and counseling needed to meet the 
adjustments required by current conditions, 

(3) provide training that will help those who 
stay in farming to do so successfully by adopting 
efficient production and financial planning 
methods so that the farming experience is 
'^'ficient and financially profitable, and 

(4) assist the communities, which are extensions 
of the farm families, to adjust operations and 
services to survive and meet the needs of the 
farm families and nonfarm residents that depend 
on their services. 



OfltVItV or tUM tlTOATIOV Iff NICHIGAM 

According to a Farm Financial Situation 
Survey conducted by the MDA and the MCB8 in 
spring 1985, net farm income in Michig/in has 
dropped substantially since 1981* According to 
survey results, this income drop has pushed many 
family farms into less secure financial 
positions, as evidenced by their debt/asset 



ratios* Nine percent of the farmers surveyed are 
highly leveraged, with a debt-to-aaset ratio over 
70 percent, and another 16 percent have a 
debt-to-asset ratio between 41 and 70 percent. 
Compared to national figures, Michigan has a 
greater percentage of highly leveraged farmers in 
the 40 to 70 percent range: 16 percent compared 
to only 7 percent of the nation's farms. 

Dairy, cash-crop, and fruit farms are the 
major farm types in Michigan and are experiencing 
higher loan delinquency rates than livestock or 
specialty farms* Fifteen to 20 percent of the 
dairy and cash-crop production in the state is 
subject to severe liquidity problems. Since milk 
and cash-crop prices have continued to decrease, 
the financial position of these farmers has 
gotten worse during 1985* 

Prices of agricultural connodities have 
dropped 10 to 30 percent during the last four 
years and income loss is affecting all farmers, 
regardless of debt position* 



MidiGAi cooniAtifi nmsioM snvioi tispossi 

to THE PAm otitis 

A SvMMry mf ImsMrcli end Ixtmnsiom Thmste 

The MCES responded in 1985 to the financial 
crisis in agriculture with a multifaceted 
program* A special inservice training program 
for staff on the current agricultural situation 
was conducted in early January. This was 
followed by a mass-media emphasis on rhe general 
economic outlook, credit availability, trade 
Outlook, agricultural policy options, money 
management, farmland prices, and commodity price 
outlook. 

The overall goal of educational and 
supportive efforts for Michigan farmers has been 
and continues to be to challenge families to 
reevaluate their family goals and commitment to 
agriculture as a way of life and a business 
venture* The objectives and strategies under the 
umbrella program call "Regaining Profitability on 
Michigan Farms" are: 

• To help financially stressed farm families, 
as well as those currently financially 
viable, to analyse alternatives resulting in 
better decisions about their future in or 
Out of agriculture. Projects in this area 
inclvde regional seminars, held in February 
and March, with the theme "Management 
2000*" 

• To develop a series of materials for use in 
ipeetings and with the mass media outlining 
relevant information on family and 

farm business goal setting and stress 
adaptation, the background of the future 
agricultural situation, and necessary 
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management, marketing, and technological 
production adjuatnentg for agriculture. 

• To provide a aeriea of intensive workshops 
by type of farm, in which farmers receive 
infomiition and guidance to develop a 
projected financial and production plan for 
1986 and beyond. 

• To provide retraining opportunities for farm 
families deciding to terminate their 
agricultural employment. 

• To provide intensive individualized family 
and farm business assistance through 
continuation of the Extension Management 
Assistance Teams (EMAT). 

More detail on these projects is found under 
the section entitled Extension Projects. 

Suggmatad Ar^as of Itaoarch «Ad Progm 
Dovmlopaent 

Recognizing the relationship between vision 
and reality in Hlar.r.inR, the MAES and MCES joined 
forc'is in 1983 to undertake an intensive review 
and comprehensive long-range planning effort. 
This effort is a review of the p^^st, an analysis 
of the present, and a practical strategy for the 
future. Input came from Michigan citizens from 
all counties of the state, key community leaders, 
industry and agribusiness decision sakers, and 
university faculty and staff. Enriching 
Michigan's Future; A Planning Document outlines 
strategies to meet challenges in our state, a 
critical one, of course, being the current farm 
situation. This planning document, with its 
thorough development and background work, was one 
of the sources for the following suggestions for 
future research and programs: 

• Establish and develop multi- and 
interdisciplinary research and extension 
teams that mobilize the expertise needed to 
address strategic issues for a coordinated 
response. This would include (I) studying 
the adjustment problems facing Michigan 
agriculture; (2) coordinating advice to 
commercial and part-time producers on 
appropriate technologies and farm systems, 
institutional services, credit, taxation and 
regulatory policies, development and use of 
new production systems, and management of 
finances, marketing, and personnel; and 

(3) promoting and rewarding 
interdisciplinary action teams that will 
work together to solve complex biological, 
economic, and social problems related to 
agricultural systems. 

• Expand integrated decision support systems 
(IDSS) to provide assistar in activities 
related to predictive or m nagement 
information, farm efficiency and 
profitability, and information 
disseminat ion. 



• Study coping mechanisms within farm families 
experiencing economic distress. 

• Establish research projects in the area of 
rural development. Local communities are 
important to the survival of fann families 
and farm businesses through off-farm 
employment opportunities and social and 
psychological support systems. What 
strategies can be utilized to help farm 
families and rural communities adapt to both 
economic and social changes that are 
occurring? 



Bxm$io« nojBCTS An ibutid utiAtci— mnr ard 

OUGOIW PXOJBCTt 

Aaaistaaca Hotlimtt 

In April 1985, the MDA and MCES combined 
efforts to establish the Agricultural Assistance 
Network, a toll-free hotline to provide a liaison 
and referral service for farmers and agribusiness 
people in economic distress. Since start-up 
almost one year ago, 1,296 farmers have utilized 
the hotline. The vast majority of these callers 
have been seeking information about loans or 
problems surrounding access to loan monies. 
Human services requests or problems have been the 
object of approximately 10 percent of the calls, 
with another 10 percent seeking information on 
legal services. Over 200 of the callers have 
requested contact with EMAT services. The vast 
majority are full-time farmers and average 
acreage runs approximately 380 acres. 

SKAT 

A team approach and one-to-one work with 
farm families was needed to provide intensive 
assistance to farmers and their families. To 
provide for this need, EMAT teams were formed. 
These teams are made up of county and district 
Extension staff members, including district farm 
management agents, agricultural agents, and home 
economists. They meet with families who require 
their services to develop strjitegies for dealing 
both financially and emotionally with their 
economic problems. Currently 14 teams are 
working throughout the state. The EMAT process 
usually begins when a farmer contacts an agent 
and asks for help. The agent then works with the 
family to gather the required information and 
farm records. The standing team is augmented 
with specialists in subjects pertinent to 
particular farm or family problems and areas of 
production. The team visits with the family for 
a day, reviewing financial records and facilities 
and analyzing the farm/family situation. 
Strengths and weaknesses are outlined and 
opportunities and options are explained to the 
family. The family is sent a written summary of 
the visit, including analyses and reconnendations. 
At the family's request follow-up can also take 
the form of further visits and phone 
consultations. To date more than 300 farm 
families have been involved with EMATs across the 
state. 



ERIC 
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Ageats ifivoW«d in OUT utilise tuny so«rc«s 
for updatiof their expertise and broadening their 
skills. Inservice training hes been provided for 
te«B «e«bers, as iiell as a itonthly newsletter 
produced hy state staff. Kesource Mterials 
developed at Michigan State University (HSU) and 
other atate univeraities are included in the 
newsletters^ as well as updates and announcements 
on conferencea and workshops related to the farm 
situation. 

An evaluation of the BMAT process is 
currently in its final stages. Using a caae 
study approach, the process evaluation seeks to 
explore the effectiveness of this strategy of 
helping fata families. Preliminary results 
reflect very positively on the program. 

Dttl for M%ti^mMiMm»9 

A similar approach has been utilised within 
Michigan agribusineaaes. Teams led by MCES but 
composed of state and local business retention 
experts* community college faculty and staffs, 
out-of-state regional cooperatives, trade 
associations, and lending institutions have worked 
intenaively with 42 businesses this year and only 
one assisted firm has failed. As the program 
becomes better known the requests increase. In 
nearly every instance the problemn ans increased 
by the inability of the customers of these 
businesses to pay their bills and the actions of 
secured creditors of farmers who are customers. 
Especially hard hit are farmer-owned cooperativea. 
The opinion of agribuainesa specialists within the 
state is that local farmer-owned cooperatives in 
the elevator and farm-supply industry are harder 
hit in Michigan than in adjoining states. Most of 
the firms involved with the EMAT for agribusiness 
are family-owned or controlled businesses. These 
people are involved in the business both 
personally and professionally, and the stress is 
every bit as great as on the family farm. 

NCIS amd MU-Hferkiag as a Team 

MCCS and FnHA have a history of cooperation; 
the newest program, aimed at assisting limited 
resource farm fsmiliea critically in need of 
help, expands on the EMAT concept utilising FteHA 
input and staff. As with EMAT, the goal is to 
enable families to deal effectively with and gain 
control of various financial factors affecting 
their lives. 



Dislocated Worker Frogram-*JTPA 

The goal of this program is to improve the 
economic solvency of dislocated farm family 
members and their employees through off-farm 
employment. The need for auch off-farm 
employment arises from the well-documented, 
long-term trend of out-migration from farm 
employment. This trend is intensified by current 
farm financial factors, ma^ ng farming no longer 
viable for many Michigan residents. 

Farming as an occupation has experienced 
serious employment declines for decades. 

Seventeen percent of the Michigan Farm Financial 



Survey respondents in spring 1985 said they plan 
to discontinue farming in the near futui'e. Job 
placement and job training are high priority 
needs, according to )S percent of the 
respondents. Supportiag evidence as to the 
importance of this program also came from the 
Gratiot County Skills Inventory Project, this 
pilot project inventoried skills of farm family 
members to asoess their proficiencies for 
off-'farm employment. 

In response to this need for retraining, a 
statewide program has been developed to focus on 
job retraining opportunities for farm families 
and farm employees irtio are forced out of 
agricmltural eaploymant. Although the proposed 
system is complex, utilising a wide variety of 
services, institutione, and deliverersi the basic 
structure consists of the ooe of the 80 statewide 
offices of HCBS and 1) Extenaion agents trained 
in farm fioancial stress and in assessment of 
eligible farm clientele, toferrals for this 
progrma cae» from the Extension offices and the 
hotline mentioned previously. The progrmn has 
already signed 11) participants; this response is 
much greater than ever anticipated at start-up 
just one month ago. 



Tjf%^t^fmtm Worfcehope amd Materials DawalopMnt 

Crop Production 

ftesearch projects within the Agricultural 
Economics Department on crop production are 
generating invaluable information on 
profitability of apeclflc agronomic practices and 
providing crop farmers with business analysis 
tools to enable them to make mDre profitable 
agronomic and marketing decisions. These 
research results are being used aa reference 
materials for crop production workshops being 
held acroaa the state. Specific research topii.s 
include: (l) development of a decision support 
system for pest management and tillage 
altemativea in com production, apeclflcally the 
economic impact of switching from conventional 
tillage to no-till com production; (2) applying 
economics to weed interference data to determine 
economic thresholds for poatemergence weed 
control in soybeans; and (3) addressing the 
optinnmi input levels for ag chemicals, including 
herbicides, biological inoculants, and fertiliser 
products. 

Evolving from research such as this and 
cross-departmental input, Extension efforts have 
included: development of resource materials on 
management practices to increase yield without 
increasing cost, preparation of a aeries of 
position papers on emerging technological changes 
in crop production and how these changes may 
impact on future management practices, and three 
two-day crop production workshops held since 
January at different locations across the state. 
These represent combined efforts of county and 
state staff. Staff perception was that 
attendance and discussion were promising and well 
worth the efforts. 
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Dairy 

The Agricultural Economics and Anioal 
Science Departments have teamed to present 
ongoing workshops and training sessions focusing 
on dairy farm business analysis and planning. 
The Dairy Fans Analysis Workbook , developed by 
dairy field staff and campus specialists as an 
organititioilil and record<-keeping tool, was used 
as a basis for instruction and discussion 
focusing on farm business analysis and planning. 
Data from a sampling of dairy farmers has shown 
that this workbook is very useful for short- and 
long-range planning and control of a dairy 
operation. 

Early in February an intensive training 
session for agents was held to apprise them of 
dairy adjustment alternatives under the 1985 Farm 
Bill. Research support for this training and 
ensuing workshops came from a unique research 
committee formed in November 1985 and charged 
with formulating materials that could be widely 
used in CES to help dairy farmers » lenders, and 
other industry groups better understand and make 
decisions relative to the new Milk Production 
Termination Program. This multistate study 
involved a group of agricultural economists 
representing six land grant universities. Much 
effort has surrounded this issue here at MCES as 
we continue to meet demand for information on 
this timely topic. 



Regional Meetings— "NaiuigeMeat 2000"* 

Three regional seminars were held in January 
and February for financially stressed and 
financially strong commercial farmers. 
''Management 2000/' focusing on long-rtnge 
planning. These well-actended seminars included 
instruction and generated enlightening discussion 
on these topics: (1) economic framework for 
agriculture through the year 2000; (2) family 
dynamics in handling stress and farm and family 
decision making and goal setting; (3) emerging 
technological changes in livestock production and 
management implications for producers; 
(4) emerging technological changes in crop 
production and management implications for 
producers; (5) the application of artificial 
intelligence, management support systems, models 
of management science, and computer technology in 
helping farm managers in the year 2000 make 
timely, correct, and profitable management 
decisions; (6) long range financial and business 
planning; and (7) resource and environmental 
quality issues affecting agriculture. 

Research and reference support for these and 
future seminars comes from many different 
departments within Extension and MSU. The 
seminars are conducted through the efforts of 
county and state agents and specialists. This 
cross-discipline, crosc-departmental effort is in 
the process of being evaluated using mailed 
postsession questionnaires. 

Farming is one family business where work 
and family life are very closely meshed. While 



these seminars explore operational goals and 
planning for production, they also address an 
issue often overlooked by farm families— setting 
family goals. Since the farm and the household 
are resources for one another, how does a farm 
family work toward setting goals that balance 
both farm and family? Answering this question 
was the object of a new Extension bulletin with 
worksheet utilised at the Management 2000 
seminars. Entitled '^Working Together: Managing 
Change in Farm and Family," the bulletin and 
worksheets are used to provide information on 
family goal setting, priority setting, and 
planning for farm families. 



Nicrocoapoter Workshops 

Using microcomputers in a group workshop 
setting with farm families, agribusiness persons, 
and field staff was the objective of cash-flow 
planning workshops begun in 1985. These early 
projects included Extension specialists and 
financial analysis instructors who traveled all 
over the state with vans loaded with IBM-PC 
portable systems with printers. An evaluation of 
the series showed an overwhelmingly positive 
response to the workshops by participants. This 
year will see a continuation of these workshops 
conducted by county or district personnel using 
the financial analysis microcomputer templates 
designed to build monthly cash-flow projections 
and loan applications. Many of these projections 
are being made by county staff in individual 
consultations with farm families. Use of these 
templates has been very successful with EMAT 
families for planning purposes and support when 
they are meeting requirements for loan 
applications. 



Coanty-LeTel Workshops — Joint Effort 

Too numerous to list are the many county- 
level workshops and farm family meetings. These 
programs often involve campus and field staff and 
specialists, as well as community leaders, health 
care and legal professionals, and church leaders. 
In one instance a panel was arranged including 
farm family members who responded to questions 
and concerns of their neighbors in the community. 
Farm family stress and strengthening 
communication are often the focus of these 
meetings, although farm and family management and 
planning are also important components. 

These county-level workshops and meetings 
are extremely important for several reasons. 
First, county agents and home economists are in 
touch with the needs within their own areas, thus 
they are able to respond with information 
pertinent to these needs. Also, these agents and 
home economists have often had personal contact 
with farm families and can invite them to attend. 
This personal touch is often the only successful 
means of drawing farm families out into the open 
to share problems and fears they have about their 
own situations. 
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Churches ia rural cowinities and church 
couacils statewide have ceceatly begun to 
actively orgaaise Meetings using Extension 
specialists as resource persons and utilising 
Bxteaaion Mte'^ials. As recent research 
suggests, churcaes have the potential to provide 
a great deal of support end counsel for fans 
families. The rural coHMinity churches are 
traditionally a funda«ental social and spiritual 
center for fani feiiilies. 

Hany agencies and groups in our state are 
sponsoring meetings for far* families utilising 
Extension specialists as speakers and 
facilitators. An Extension Hoae Sconoaics 
specialist reported that she has presented 7-10 
workshops a aonth on fans family stress and 
coenunicat ion skills developiaent for groups such 
as this. Specialists and field staff within 
Extension Hose Economics have developed a wide 
range of resource materials to be used at 
workshops and classes. (See end of chapter for a 
listing of resource materials.) 



tstsAica nojBCTS 

Thus far objectives and strategies have been 
discussed. It would be negligent, however, to 
attempt to categorise these projects only as 
programmatic responses to the farm situation, 
since much of what was discussed would also t&il 
under applied or problem-solving research. In 
the following examples, problem-solving research 
as well as subject-matter research will be 
summarised. 

Providing benchmark data ir answer to the 
question, '"How serious is the farm financial 
crisis in Hichigan?" was the goal of aubject- 
matter research carried out at NSU in cooperation 
with the MDA. The study. Farm Financial 
Situation Survey, conducted in spring of 1985, 
found that indeed a nui^er of Michigan farmers 
are experiencing financial distress. The 
information and clarification provided by this 
study of Michigan farmers has proven an 
invaluable reference for programmatic responses 
throughout Extension. Program planning in the 
areas of financial and production management, as 
well as the Displaced Worker JTPA program, drew 
important information from the findings from this 
survey. 

Broadly, research thrusts have been targeted 
toward improved farm and agribusiness management 
training, profit optimisation rather than 
maximisation of production, and basic research on 
biological processes and interactions of plants 
and animals, as well as exploratory work on 
stress in farm families. Clearly, achieving 
these goals requires interdisciplinary, cross- 
departmental efforts and this cooperation is in 
evidence at MSU. 

Msponse to the farm situation is not 
limited to the agricultural expertise within 
NCBS. One example of a cross-diaciplinary 
research project carried out by the Sociology, 
Human Ecology, and Agriculture and Natural 



Resources Departments is the Family Farm Project. 
Research and Extension teams are functioning in 
five major areas: family systems, community 
infrastructures, home industries, agricultural 
production, and facility development/energy. 
Although this far-reaching study was not 
originally developed in response to the farm 
situation, many of its ongoing components are now 
adapting their strategies and methodologies to 
gather information very relevant to the farm 
situation in Michigan today. 

Computer models are becoming increasingly 
valuable tools for efficient and economic 
agricultural production systems and MSU is a 
leader in their development. A cooperative 
effort underway at Kellogg Biological Station 
involves a multidisciplinary research effort to 
design a computer-assisted management approacu. 
The Agricultural Economics Department, along with 
Agricultural Engineering, Crop and Soil Sciences, 
and Animal Science, have teamed to develop an 
integrated "smart" decision-maker aid. Extension 
staff umbers have also developed such computer- 
assisted aids as land valuation packages, crop 
budgets, and budgets to determine caah/crop share 
leases. 

Extension Home Economics is the base for an 
exciting research study of financially stressed 
farm families in our state. Utilising a 
longitudinal design, this five-year study will 
include 300 families chosen by the local county 
Extension staff. Health risk appraisals, 
including evaluation of blood pressure and serum 
cholesterol levels, will be done in years I and 5 
of the study. In addition, both husband and wife 
will complete individual survey questionnaires 
each year. The purpose of the study is to: 

(1) docuaient short- and long-term effects of 
physical and emotional stress on those farm 
families experiencing financial difficulty, 

(2) determine whether or not there are 
significant differences between families that 
access additional external resources available to 
them in crisis and those who do not, and 

(3) assess any reduction in stiess-related 
consequences experienced by families who receive 
assiatance compared to those who do not. 



COKUtlORt 

Michigan agriculture is facing substantial 
challenges. The overall picture for agriculture 
in the short run is not too bright. Adverse 
cost/price ratios are driving some producers into 
bankruptcy. The mid-sized farm in Michigan is 
vanishing. From 1974 to 1982 producer expenses 
per dollar of gross income rose from 72 to 90 
cents, farm debt per Michigan farm tripled, and 
interest on the mortgage debt increased the 
fastest of any expense item in the producer's 
budget. 

Farming is a family business. Farm families 

derive their very identity from working the land 
and, as one author noted, "many farmers today are 
being plowed under." Earn families hold a deep 
commitment to family life and work and close 
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connections vith neighbor*. These attachments 
and values together font a rural ideology that is 
lived, loved, and taught to the next generation. 
Their sense of failure when unable to live up to 
these coanitnents is devastating and the 
prevalence of depression is certainly not 
surprising. 

The challenge is clear — support for 
financial and emotional stress must be provided 
for these farm families. Whether it be problems 
in production on the farm or communication across 
the dinner table, tools muat be provided to 
empower these farm families to survive and grow. 
MCES is doing its best to provide these tools and 
will continue to do so. 



NATUXALS TO SOPKttt nOGUIMIlG U fSM FANILT 
8TU83— FAMILI OOmOllICATKXI DmiHC STUtt UD 
CRISIS 

These materials are designed for 
professionals interested in helping families 
develop more effective communication and 
interaction patterns as resources for coping with 
stress. To order contact Anne Soderman, Human 
Development Specialist, 203 Human Ecology 
Building, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 48824. Prices include shipping 
and handling. 

• "Teaching Family Comrounicat ion During Stress 
and Crisis." Included are six 1 1/2-hour 
planned sessions. Each contains a warm-up 
activity, minilecture, overhead 
uransparencies to support the lecture, a 
group experiential exercise, and 
camera-ready handouts. The sessions are 
divided as follows: 

Session I: Family Structures that Impact 

on Communication 
Session II: Nonverbal Communication 
Session III: Effective Listening Skills 
Session IV: Five Verbal Response Skills 
Session V: Ego States: Understanding 

Communication Transactions 
Session VI: Communicating During Crisis 

Two books are included in the packet for 
ready background reading: Robert Bolton's 
People Skills and Kathleen Galvin and 
Bernard J. Brommcl's Family Communication . 
$55.00 

• Videotape, "Family Communication During 
Stress and Crisis." Fifteen minutes in 
length (VHS 1/2"), the video features Dr. 
Oonald Haraachek, author of Encounters with 
the Self and Encounters with Others , talking 
about the negative and positive approaches 
families take when trying to communicate 
during periods of stress. A farm family is 
depicted trying to decide whether or not to 
take a loan to finance an additional 
operation. At first we see them interacting 
very negatively, with Hamachek pointing out 
examples of faulty communication. We then 
watch the same family discussing tUe problem 



in more positive and productive terms, with 
final comments by Dr. Hamachek. $20.00 

Audiotape, "Family Communication During 
Stress and Crisis." 30 minutes in length 
(cassette), the tape features the six 
minilecturea included in the teaching 
packet. $3.00 

••Work and Family Stress" (E-1698). This 
27-page booklet explores the work/family 
interface, including the nature of the 
stress reaction, a discussion of the 
compounding of stress when work and family 
responsibilities are combined, and a final 
section on how to keep stress under control. 
A group exercise is included in the 
contents. $1.75 

"Divorce and Family Stress" (E-1733). This 
29-page booklet includes an introduction to 
divorce and family stress and includes the 
following sections: Marrying and 
Unmarrying, Arranging Custody, Effects of 
Divorce on Children, Reducing Fallout, 
Helping Children Cope, The Home-School 
Connection, Living the Single Life Again, 
Handling the Stress of Separation and 
Divorce, and Check Your Own Stress Level. 
$1.75 

The Stress Press, Volumes t and II. 
Included here are 20 individual issues of a 
two-sided newsletter focusing on such topics 
as family stress, hurried children, single 
parenting, work and family stress, and 
stress and marital meltdown. $5.00 

"Farm Family Stress" (E-1697). Developed by 
Sally A. Middleton, this 29-page booklet 
focuses on stress in agriculture, 
understanding stress, stress symptoms, 
managing stress, farm family communication, 
and farm family goals. $1.75 

Audiotape, "Relaxation Exercises." This 
tape containa guided experiences in 
relaxation. Five different exercises, each 
approximately 5 to 10 minutes in length, are 
provided as alternative techniques for 
acquiring personal stress-management 
expertiae. $3.00 
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Project Support Tackles Rural Problems in Minnesota 

by Kathy Mangum 



IinOOOCTlOR 

Minnesota fani fuiilies are making tough 
decisions*^eciaions that set the course for 
their futures. For iuny» the choices they make 
today will determine whether they stay in 
1 arming. Individual circumstances vary and so do 
the options. Each family must base its decisions 
on its own unique situation. 

The financial condition of many Minnesota 
farms has been deteriorating since the late 1970s 
and was recognised as a crisis in the making j; 
early as 1981 by Extension economists and other 
Extension staff working closely with farm 
families. These developing conditions had their 
roots in the general deterioration of the overall 
economy and were spec iCic ally related to the 
growing fedpial deficits and the rising value of 
the dollsr» with its accompanying effect on 
interr«ational money flows and other economies of 
the world. U.S. agriculture was impacted by 
deteriorating commodity prices and escalating 
costs on most input items, especially the cost of 
money (interest). 

These conditions, affixed on top of the ag 
boom mentality of the early 1970s, caused many 
farmers to overspend by producing a now lower- 
valued stream of products and over investing in 
production capacity. Lower returns at higher 
costs, with more dollars going to cover the 
investment in capacity, soon drove many into a 
downward spiral, unable to provide cash flow for 
expenses and at the same time meet obligated debt 
payments. Under these condition*, returr.w to 
capital invested in agriculture declined and 
impacted on the value of the assets used in 
agriculture, most specifically — but not alone — 
the value of land. Declining asset values caused 
many debt commitments made under previous 
conditions to be undersecured. This condition 
has continued to deteriorate. In some cases it 
has advanced to the point where annual operating 
credit cannot be obtained because of lack of 
a sufficient security base and repayment capacity 
to handle already committed debt obligations. 
Surveys indicated that this was the situation for 
about 25 percent (25,000) of Minnesota farms by 
October 1984. 

The impact of the farm crisis on the state 
can be illustrated by the following conditions: 



The author gratefully acknowledges the 
previous work of a number of Extension staff 
Much of this report was written from their 
writings found la the final report, Project 
Support Impact Study, February 28, 1986. 
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• A 1984 USDA study indicated that the Lake 
states of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
had 15.8 percent of their farms with debt- 
to-asset ratios of 40 to 70 percent; 9.8 
percent had over 70 percent and 3.3 percent 
were insolvent, with debts greater than 
assens. A Minnesota study conducted later 
showed Minnesota estimates to be higher than 
the 1984 USDA study. 

• Minnesota led the nation in the number of 
farms lost from June 1, 1984 through July 1, 
1985 (Minnesota Agricultural Statistics 
Service). During this period, the number of 
farms in the state fell from 101,000 to 
96,000. 

• The Minnesota farm-price index hit a 
seven-year low in September 1985. By mid- 
December it was 8 percent below its previous 
year level. 

• The dollar volume of fans loans issued in 
Minnesota by the FmHA more than doubled from 
October 1, 1984 to September 30, 1985. Loan 
volume increased to $437.6 million, compared 
with $207 million in the previous 12-month 
period. 

• Six rural banks were declared insolvent and 
closed during 1985, the most for any year 
in the state since the Depression. In each 
failure the declining farm economy was 
listed as the contributing cause. In 
addition, 42 agricultural-dependent banks 
are on the state's trouble list. 

In addition, family service professionals report 
4n increase of chemical abuse, family violence, 
and depression among rural residents. These 
symptoms of stress reflect the impact of the farm 
economic distress on the farm family. 

The long-term survival of rural Minnesota is 
based not only on improved personal decision 
making by farm families concerning farm and 
family management questions, but also on a 
renewed focus on community economic development. 
In order to make the hard decisions needed for 
today and tomorrow, farm families and rural 
communities need reliable and pertinent 
information about their economic and social 
choices. 

In the fall of 1984, the Minnesota Extension 
service launched Project Support » an intensive 
statewide effort, to address the crisis in crural 
Minnesota. The Director of Extension appointed a 
task force to develop the plan. Forty county and 
area agents had 25 to 50 percent of their time 
reassigned to provide multicounty leadership in 
Project Support programs. Project Support also 
includes a statewide toll-free hotline and a 
statewide coordinator. This position is filled 
by an Extension specialist on a temporary special 
assignment. 
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The goals were to help fanii families 
(1) develop and analyse long-range alternative 
farm plans, (2) develop cash-flow plans for 1985 
to be used in negotiating with their lenders, 

(3) be equipped Co better analyse their 
situations after their 1983 business year; 

(4) cope effectively with stress, and (5) utilise 
cowBttnity rtsdurces* 

Project Support is a success in a number of 
aspects* The program provides sound educational 
information on farm management, family resource 
and stress management, and community development 
to thousands of Minnesota citiseas. A recent 
impact evaluation took an in-depth look at the 
type and nature of help provided to Minnesota 
citisens and concluded that the Extension Service 
clearly met its goals. Not only did thousands 
receive helpful vital educational assistance, but 
the Minnesota Extension Service was able to 
implement this "crash program" with considerable 
speed and extremely limited resources. 

The success of the Minnesota Extension 
Service in Project Support can be attributed to 
several factors: the university's capability for 
research and program development, the advent of 
lower-cost microcomputers, the experience of 
Extension staff in farm financial management, 
legislative funding to make software and hardware 
available to Extension offices and other 
agricultural educators, and to a large number of 
financially distressed farmers. 



tDOCATIOR IN ACTION 

Project Support uses a program development 
model that combines research from Agriculture, 
Home Economics-Youth Development, and Community 
Resource Development. A key component of Project 
Support is a package of farm business management 
computer programs called PINPACK that allow 
farmers to see the financial consequences of 
various management practices on their farm 
operations. The program was developed over a 
period of two decades by Extension experts for 
use by county Extension staff, vocational 
agriculture instructors, PmHA loan officers, and 
bankers. With this program a county agent 
anywhere in Minnesota can turn a portable 
microcomputer into an invaluable tool for helping 
the farmer analyse existing circumstances and 
make choices for the future. 

But the Extension action went beyond 
analysis of farm management plans. The 1970s and 
'80s research in personal and family stress 
produced data that was used to develop stress 
management programs for Extension staff, farm 
families, and community decision makers. 

Minnesota Extension Service garnered a wide 
range of resource people and expertise from t^e 
university community to assist in research and 
program development. Units with participating 
faculty members include: the Departments of 
Agricultural and Applied Economics and Family 
Social Science, the Center for Youth Development 
and Research, th«» Medical School, the Law School, 
the School of Social Work, and the Hubert 
Humphrey Public Policy Institute. These 
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collaborative efforts have provided the 
foundation for Project Support programs. 

Future research and program efforts should 
include: 

1. Baseline research data on farm families 

2. Data on what research is needed in the 
future 

3. Research on implications of dual-career 
farm families 

4. Continuing research on farming systems, 
including implications for family and 
community 

5. More research on models for community 
economic development that focus on a 
win/win situation, rather than a 
competitive win/ lose situation 

6. Data on the kind of support and services 
county Extension agents need to prevent 
job burnout 

7. Study of interorganisational relationships 
between Extension and other organizations 



U8BAICH AID PIOJBCT SOFfOIT 

This report is not meant to summarise Che 
entirety of the research efforts at the 
University of Minnesota. Rather, it is meant to 
highlight some of the research that has been 
utilised in the first year (1983) of Project 
Support. The following information describes 
some of the major efforts. It includes a 
research project that looks at the stress in our 
own staff — normative stressors and stress 
precipated by work overload due to the farm 
crisis. 



Farm Pimancial lUaagMtat 

Research and testing over a period of two 
decades by the university's Department of 
Agricultural and Applied Economics and Extension 
farm financial management experts has led to the 
development of FINPACK, a computerized financial 
planning and analysis package. The four 
programs— FINAN, FINLRB, FINTRAN, and FINFLO— 
provide a comprehensive and understandable 
framework for individual farm decision making. 

FINLRB identifies and compares the long- 
range profitability, debt repayment ability, and 
financial soundness of alternative farm plans. 
FINFLO projects farm c^ish flows monthly for one 
year of business. FINTRAN projects farm cash 
flows for three years of business. It is most 
useful in projecting cash flows for the 
transitional period when a major change is being 
implemented. FINAN analyzes the financial 
performance of the farm business for the past 
year. 




Ifh«n used together the PINFACR prograM 
becoae an evea sore effective educatioaal tool. 
They teech fiaencial concepts through their 
application on individual fams. The programs 
ain at strengthening the Mnage«ent ability of 
the farm maneger as well as the decii>\on-naking 
ability of the ag lender. 

FINPACK is designed for use with any record- 
keeping system. In fact, experience indicates 
that the record-keeping ability of farm managers 
improves as they discover the usefulness and 
importance of complete records for financial 
planning and analysis. 



Family ttraaa im Mi441o Toara 

Oniversity-based researchers ia nine states 
participated in a study on family stress in the 
middle years. Data was collected from over 1,900 
midwestern families, including some in Minnesota, 
from urban and rural, farm and nonfarm sectors. 
The study examined the relationship between the 
stressful experiences of families and their 
psychological and physical health. The findings 
have clarified the understanding of family stress 
and have assisted Extension in providing more 
effective stress intervention and prevention 
programs for community decision-makers and 
families. 



Taama in Diatrosa: Serosa, Daprossiom, taU 

Suicide 

The Minnesota Extension Service and the 
University Medical School have embarked on a 
major research study to look at the degree of 
stress and depression experienced by Minnesota 
youth and the degree to which they are 
contemplating and attempting suicide. 
Questionnaires have been collected from over 
4,300 high school students in 52 counties. 4-H 
agents worked with the schools to collect this 
data base. Preliminary findings have been 
reported to the schools and the more complete 
data analysis is underway. A final report should 
be available by September 1986. 

Six conferences entitled "Teens in Distress" 
were held in Minnesota in 1985-86 in response to 
coonunity concerns about teenage stress, 
depression, and suicide. The audience was 
primarily youth-serving professionals — teachers, 
school administrators, mental health workers, 
counselors, clergy, social service professionals, 
nurses, and county Extension agents. The keynote 
presentation addressed adolescent suicide, with 
attention to identification of high-risk young 
people as well as an overview of research 
findings on the topic. Workshops were presented 
by local resource people who shared models for 
peer support programs, helping teens deal with 
stress, interventions with depressed youth, and 
school-abased programs addressing self-destructive 
behavior. 

Minnesota 4-H has produced three fact sheets 
to provide information to adults working with 



youth. '"Teen Suicide" gives factual information, 
warning sigus. and primary intervention 
techniques. ^Helping Friends in Trouble" is 
designed for young people discussing ways they 
can be helpful to other teens whom they know to 
be stressed, depressed, or considering suicide. 
"Supporting Distressed Young People" helps adults 
understand appropriate communication and 
intervention techniques when dealing with 
distressed teenagers. 

4-il is providing leadership for an Extension 
Service teleconference that will provide 
statewide follow-nip to the "Teens in Distress" 
conferences in October 1986. Community support 
teams working on programs for prevention, 
intervention, and education on the topics of 
stress, depreasion. and suicide will gather at 
six vocational school locations in the state to 
share their plans, programs, and questions via 
satellite teleconference. Expert resource people 
will be located on the university campus in 
St. Paul to respond to concerns and questions. 
Special attention will be given to cooperative 
comnity programs involving 4-H and the 
schools. 



Dynamics of Farm and Business Families 

Paul Rosenblatt and graduate students 
working with him in Family Social Science have 
carried out a series of studies on farm and 
business families. They have published papers on 
the relationship consequences of economic stress 
in farm couples and the dynamics of farm families 
involved in intergenerational transfer of the 
farm, and a book ( The Family in Business , 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, ^985) on the 
tensions of families in business. They ace 
currently studying family relationships and grief 
in families that have recently had to leave 
farming. 



Valaea of lural Familias 

In the Department of Rural Sociology, James 
Krile has been studying the values of rural 
families. The study has illuminated how problems 
such as those of farm families in economic 
trouble are <>efined and how helping persons and 
help are perceived. Krile has used his research 
as a basis for educational programs aimed at 
helping professionals and bankers, among others. 



Rural Chmrch Rm search Project 

The rural church study, under Jim Krile in 
the Department of Rural Sociology, started in 
1979 and focused on 131 Roman Catholic, United 
Methodist, United Church of Christ, Episcopalian, 
United Presbyterian, American Lutheran Church, 
Lutheran Church in Americi, and Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod congregations in and along the 
corridor of the highly controversial powerline in 
central Minnesota. During this first phase, 
interest centered on how characteristics of the 
congregation, the clergy, and the denomination 
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affected tne manner in which pastors and/or 
oarishe^ dealt with potentially conflictual 
issues. These findings were shared with 
denominational leaders in the fall of 1980 at a 
conference held on the St. Paul CAmpus. 

The second phase of the project focused on 
two issues chat emerged from the analysis of the 
1979 data* One issue was the effect th. c yoking 
or creating multiple-point parisheo has on the 
ways in which pastors and congregations respond 
to comraunity needs. The other issue was the 
impact of differing lay leadership structures on 
the churches* roles in the comoRinity. 

The third phase of thc» research examined the 
local power structures in eight of the 
connunities within the study area. Special 
attention was given tc the extent to which 
congregations and/or pastors were seen as part of 
the local power structure, the extent to which 
locally powerful people were affiliated with a 
particular church, and the extent to which 
members of the community power structure were 
also leaders in their churches. 

Based on a survey of 1,610 households of 
church members in the nudy area, the fourth 
phase focused on the w ys in which church members 
devote their time to church, family, and 
community activities. Special emphasis w«9 
placed on the effects that the various stages of 
family development might have on different types 
of organisational involvement. 

It has been the practice throughout the 
project to try to share the findings with the 
denominations, congregations, and communities in 
the study, as well as with other members of the 
profession. Much of the material has be^n 
summarised in various issues of Sociology of 
Rural Life , a quarterly publication of the Rural 
Sociology unit. 

The project is preparing to gather data this 
tall in both northeastern and southwestern 
Minnesota. The primary interest this time is on 
how the attitudes, values, and perceptions of 
clergy and laity affect church response to local 
economic crises. 



Pamfly Stress, Coping, and Adaptation 

Pauline Boss, Family Social Science, has 
included displaced farm families in her studies 
of family stress. She has written Extension 
publications (e.g., "Denial," "Ambiguity: A 
Factor in Family Stress Management," and has 
collaborated with Ron Pitrer, Extension Family 
Life Specialist, Rural Sociology, on family 
stress programming. They have produced 
videotaped talks and a film drama on a distressed 
farm family. Pauline's Extension writing and 
programming arises in part from participation, 
with Gerald^Me Gage, Family Social Science, in 
the regional study of stress management in mid- 
life families. 
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Professionals in Outreach: Managing Stress in an 
Bra of Change 

Serving the people of Minnesota has been and 
will continue to be one of the major objectives 
of the University of Minnesota Extension Service 
and its professional staff of county agents, 
specialists, and administrators. Thes.' 
professionals, however, are also faced with the 
ever-present challenges of serving many, 
responding to crises, anticipating the future, 
and facing competing demands in the face of 
limited resources and an ever-changing economic 
and social situation. While under stress, these 
professionals are able to cope, to manage, and to 
develop in this challenging situation. CondMcted 
by the Department of Family Social Science, this 
research study was designed to document what 
stressors and strains they experience, as well as 
the coping strategies, appraisals, and 
adaptations county agents, specialists, and 
administrators make in an effort to provide 
outreach services to the people of Minnesota. 

Resalts 

Benefits to individuals and families 

Critical support for fundamental farm busines** 
decisions . Extension's farm financial software, 
FINPACK, has enabled over 12,000 Minnesota farm 
families to analyse their farm businesses; 000 
of these worked directl> with county Extension 
staff. Each family reached by Extension received 
2 to 16 hours of individualised consultation in a 
risk-free, confidential learning environment. 
FINPACK provided a framework for decision making 
by helping identify options based on the family's 
unique goals. 

Reliable information about real problems . 
Information derived from university research on 
fcrm business, stress, and family resource 
management was presented to over 142,000 people 
in group meetings and individutl consultations. 

Realistic action strategies developed . Following 
contacts with Extension, over 6,900 people 
developed strategies to continue farming, about 
1,500 planned to seek off-farm income, 730 
decided to move out of farming, and 9,400 people 
worked to cope more effectively with stress. 

Rural Minnesota better informed . Minnesotans who 
participated in Project Support activities were 
perceived more prepared and informed than 
others when they sought additional help from 
financial and social service agencies. 
According to one bank loan officer: 

The borrowers who have previously been to 
the Extension office were much more in 
control and seemed to understand their 
situation much better.... 

Benefits to communities 

Helping others help . Extension staff trained 
over 33,000 people in other community groups and 




«genci«t. Thit training focused on farm 
financial analytit^ ttretf manageiMnt, teenage 
•trett and tuicidei and fanily resource 
■anageieent. People attending included: 
repreientat ivet from financial inftitutions, 
human service organiiat ionf» vmploymenC tervicet, 
farm groups, and commodity organisations; 
vocational agriculture instructors; attorneys; 
business leaders; local government 
representatives; clergy; and farm advocates. 
Extension staff vorked with an additional 26»S00 
people in communities to encourage the 
development and maintenance of community support 
networks. 



Extension Projects 

'fa addition to programs already mentioned in 
this section, the following programs are in 
place: 

• Helping Others Cope with Change, a stress- 
management series of workshops for 
professionals in mental health, counseling, 
teaching, ministry, and social service 

• Farm Couple Support Groups, for discussion 
with clientele about stress management 

O Radio tapes designed to help families adjust 
to their changing environments and life- 
styles 

• A four-part television series, titled 
living Resourcefully," that focuses on 
concepts of financial management, housing, 
noncash resources, and communications 

• Volunteer Budget Consultants, Extension- 
trained consultants who provide families 
with household financial management 
information in one-to-one consultations 

• Project Survive, a ten-week television 
series exploring the depth of human hardship 
caused by economic limitations of families 

• County Task Forces, whicn organise to 
discuss the farm crisis and develop a plan 
of action for the^r counties 

• Community Resource Directories, developed 
for farm families, which list agencies* 
names, addresses, functions, and teleph'jne 
numbers 

O Statewide Efforts in Agricultural Policy 
Education, which included: (1) a conference 
at Spring's Hill Center in Waysata, where 
250 banVers, community leaders, and 
educator! gathered to update themselves on 
the national and Minnesota agricultural 
situation; (2) three community development 
workshops on "Agriculture and Economy of 
Northwestern Minnesota" which involved over 
200 people, including representatives from 
farm organisations, 1 **ng institutions, 
churches, hur.ian servic ^ agencies, and 
farmers; (3) a Farm Family Awareness 



workshop at the Red River Valley Winter 
Shows, featuring work trade, agriculture, 
and small town impact topics; and (4) a 
series of small business workshops conducted 
in three locations in northeastern 
Minnesota, with at least 140 people in 
attendance. 

FIOPLB TO CONSULT POR PUITUR tHfOlMATlOII 

Please contact the following people for more 
information on Minnesota's efforts: 

FINPACK and Farm Financial Management: 

Richard 0. Hawkins, Professor and Extension 

Sco'*omist, Agricultural and Applied 

Economics 
249C Classroom Office Building 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 373-1145 

Family Stress in Middle Years (Support Groups) 
Ron Pitser, Extension Specialist 
Rural Sociology 
74 Classroom Of f ice Puilding 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 376-3851 

Fami ly Stress 

Pauline Boss, Associate Professor 
Family Social Science 
290 McNeal Hall 

St. Paul, 55108 

(612) 376-2455 and 373-1578 

Values of Rural Families, Rural Church Project 
Jim Rrile, Research Fellow 
Rural Sociology 
64 Classroom Office Building 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 376-3854 

Teens in Distress 

Joyce Walker, Assistant Professor 
Minnesota 4-H Youth Development 
340 Coffey Hall 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 373-1083 

Impact Study of Project Support 
Rathy Mangum, Coordinator, Project Suppor** 
433 Coffey Hall 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 373-5168 

Project Survive, Volunteer Budget Consultants, 
"Living Resourcefully," Radio Tapes on Life- 
styles 

Irene Ott, Program Leader, Home Economics/ 

Fami ly Living 
48D McNeal Hall 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 373-1863 

Studies on Extension Staff's Stress and Coping 
Patrick J. Borich, Dean and Director, Minnesota 

Extension Service 
240 Ccffey Hall 
St. Paul, 55108 
(612) 373-1223 
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Missouri Extension and Research Activities in the Rural Crisis 

by John T. Pelham and Judy HefFeman 



INTKODUCTIOII 

The current farm crisis continued to deepen 
in Missouri during 1985. The price of srmlsnd 
declined 23 percent during the year. . <e total 
decline since 1981 is now more than 40 percent 
for the state. The declines in northern Missouri 
vere even more severe. At the same time, prices 
for many of the grains produced in the state 
declined substantially during the year. The net 
result has been that a substantial number of farm 
families lost their farms during the year and 
another large group of farm families is facing 
major financial difficulty. 

This has accelerated one of the major trends 
in agriculture during this century* that of a 
continuing decline in the number of farms. The 
trend toward fewer farms is not new, but recent 
conditions have brought the rate and amount of 
decline to the point that it h&s become a threat 
to many rural communities. Missouri had 
approximately 112,000 farms m 1982, less than 
half as many as the peak number in 1935. During 
1985 it is estimated that about 5 percent of the 
commercial farms stopped farming operations m 
the state. The current forecasts are for at 
least that many farms to cease operations in the 
state in 1986. 

The rate of decline was rapid during the 
1950s and 1960s, but the numbers siAbilised 
during the 1970s. Much of this earlier reduction 
in the number of farm families resulted from 
attrition as farm youth selected nonf arming 
occupations and the old folks retired. During 
times of unusual distress, such as now, when the 
"cost /price squeeze" has become so severe that 
farm families are faced with involuntary 
foreclosure and bankruptcy, many families are 
forced from farming in midcareer. 

During five of the last seven years Missouri 
farm operators have experienced difficult weather 
conditions. Major droughts and floods have 
characterized four of these years. Some counties 
have experienceri both problems m the same year. 
The 1985 cash-grain crop in the northern part of 
the state is a case in point. Early and 
midseason weather co.ditions were the most 
favorable in the past several years aud a good- 
to-excellent crop was forecast. An extremely wet 
fall and early winter made it very difficult for 
farmers to harvest their crops in a number of 
counties. As late as December 20, it was 
estimated that 50 percent or more of the soybean 
crop and 20 percent or so of the corn crop was 
still in the fields in several counties in the 
north-central part of the state. Many farmers 
vho might survive the larger economic problems 
described above are finding it difficult to cope 
with the additional hardships prod* jed by the 
weather. 
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Not surprisingly, the farmers most 
vulnerable to the financial crisis are those with 
the Urgest debt-to-equity ratios. An analysis 
of recent data from the Missouri Mait-In Records 
Program grouped members into three categories on 
the basis of equity-to-value ratio. The top 
one-third had 91 percent or more equity in their 
farm, the middle group had 61 percent equity, and 
the bottom third had 27 percent equity. The 
group with the greatest equity-to-value ratio had 
an average cash income of $43,595. The middle 
category had $39,036 and the third category 
reported a net of $17,680. These figures do not 
include inventory changes or depreciation. When 
these are included the net profit was negative 
for two of the three categories. The highest 
equity category had a small positive return 
($1,486), the second had a substantial loss 
(-$26,163), and the third even more (-$33,912). 

In total, the annud net worth change was a 
substantial decline for all farm operators. The 
highest equity category lost $10,228, the second 
$49,747, and the third $51,377. Remarkably, the 
farmers in the third category appear to the most 
efficient producers by such traditional measures 
of efficiency as bushels of grain per acre or 
pounds of milk per cow. Percent equity and lack 
of income source diversification, rather than 
inferior production ability, seem to be the 
primary determinants of farm insolvency on some 
farms. This contradicts the common suggestion 
that the current farm crisis is the result of the 
free market weeding out poor managers. 

In the fall of 1985, 2,146 responses from a 
randomly drawn sample of Missouri farmers were 
received. Forty-three percent of the respondents 
reported no farm debt. However, only 21 percent 
of the medium-sized farms and 13 percent of the 
large farms reported no debts. For each of the 
groups the percent of farms debt-free has 
declined for each of the last three years. 
Furthermore, 55 percent of the operators of large 
farms and 45 percent of the operators of medium- 
sized farms indicated that they were very 
concerned with the debt on their farming 
operation. Again, these figures are a 
substantial incrosje over the previous years. 

Past polls have indicated that more than 
three-fourths of the young farmers (less than 45 
years old) with large farm operations indicated 
that they were "very concerned" with the level of 
their farm debt. In general, the younger farm 
families and those without nonf arm income 
expressed the most concern^ 

The perceptions of farmers are quite 
consistent with the views of the financial 
community. Surveys of farm lendeis in the state 
indicate that they expect as many as one-f^ird of 
all northern Missouri farm operations to face 
involuntary liquidation in the next three years. 
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Th« fiaaacial cowuaity itself is in soue 
difficulty* The situaticd of the Pan Credit 
System has been widely described in the vedia* A 
considerable miaber of Missouri fan banks are 
facing increasing financial difficulties* More 
banks failed in Missouri in 1985 than at any tiM 
since the depression of the 19308. The P«HA took 
"into inventory** mov than 120 fans in Missouri 
in 1985* The y«st wijority of these vere through 
Voluntary conveyances ."^ At present «orc than 
3,000 fan operators in the state are behind in 
their loan payments • 

The effect of the current crisis is not 
restricted to farmers and their lenders. 
Agricultural and consumer goods suppliers are 
also being affected. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City reported last year a survey of Tenth 
District bankers that indicated 13 percent of 
rural nonfan businesses vere having severe 
financial troubles. 

Many rural families are suffering from the 
crisis in ways that go far beyond fan finances. 
The suicide rate among Missouri farmers has 
increased markedly during the last three years. 
Other stress*-related problems, such as marital 
difficulty, child abuse, and alcoholism, have 
been found to accompany the level of financial 
stress many Missouri fan families are nov 
facing. 

The impact of financial stress in 
agriculture varies acrosK the state. It varies 
from region to region and from fan to fan, 
depending as much on local weather conditions 
during the last four years as on macroeconomic 
factors. Reports from the Extension field staff 
and other sources, however, indicate that the 
counties in the northern half of the state have a 
dispropof tionate n, ^er of financially distressed 
farms, althog *'here are counties elsewhere in 
Missouri wi' ems just as severe. 

It is L ng in one sense tc call the 

current situai in these particularly 
distressed areas a fan crisis or even a fan 
family crisis. In these instances it is a crisis 
of the total rural community, a crisis resulting 
from factors largely beyond the control of the 
fan families or the rural population. Many of 
the affected fan families are good producers who 
have simply been caught with too much debt to 
service under existing economic conditions. As 
their equity in land and other assets has eroded 
and their debt has increased, cash-flow problems 
have mounted. Undoubtedly some will be unable to 
maintain their faning operations and will have 
to make a transition out of agriculture. Others 
may remain farmers if they act promptly in making 
the appropriate management decisions. Many 
nonfan rural families in agriculture-related 
businesses are facing similar choices since there 
will be a ripple effect throughout the community 
that will negatively affect small businesses that 
rely in part on the success of the farm 
enterprise. Thus both fan and nonfan families 
in rural Missouri face an increasing burden of 
economic hardship and personal stress. 



It is important to recognise that the ecope 
of the fan crisis situation is very broad and 
dependent upon the status of the United States 
economy. The Missouri Extension Service cannot 
solve the fundamental problems in United States 
agriculture. However, the program being offered 
by Sxtension represents a reasonable response and 
coamitment to help the individual families and 
communities make more informed decisions and 
related adjustments to a changing agricultural 
environment . 

The situation briefly described above is the 
context in which Sxtension and research 
activities oriented toward the rural crisis have 
been developed. The two sections which follow 
are descriptive, not completely inclusive, of the 
response of the University of Missouri and 
Lincoln University toward assisting farm 
producers, fan and rural families, and snail 
communities in dealing with and overcoming these 
adverse circumstances. 



mmvm acti? mis 

A recent USDA report recognised the Missouri 
Cooperative Extension Service as one of the 
nation's mo^t active in providing assistance to 
distresaed fan families. Extension specialists 
representing the University of Missouri and 
Lincoln University have combined forces to 
develop a number of innovative strategies for 
meeting the rural crisis head on. 



MOPARm Providms Pimmnciml Nenagment Coensmling 

Instituted in the fall of 198A, MOPARMS is a 
not-for-profit corporation funded for two years 
through the Missouri Department of Agriculture 
and the University of Missouri to provide free 
financial counseling to fan families. 
Twenty-six consultants, mostly retired 
professionals with backgrounds in agriculture and 
finance, were trained at University of Missouri- 
Columbia to visit fan families in their homes 
and assist them in analyzing their financial 
situations. A toll-free hotline at the MOFARMS 
referral center received 633 calls, from farmers 
in 94 of Missouri's 114 counties, in its first 
six months of operation. To date mc^rt* cl.^t 800 
fan families have taken advantai^e of the 
service. Callers asked not only for financial 
assistance, but also for legal counseling, 
information on social services and educational 
and vocational training, and emotional support. 
When staff members were unable to answer requests 
directly, they referred callers to other sources. 
By November 1985 MOFARMS had provided individual 
consultation for more than 700 families. 



Commnnity Sopport Groups Aid Emotionally 
Distrmssed Pcmilies 

Increased incidence of suicide, divorce, and 
child abuse is an unfortunate byproduct of the 
fan crisis. The need to involve other local 
leaders and agencies in combatting farm families' 
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feelings of isolation and despair was recognized 
early by the Extension staff. Meetings organised 
by Extension specialists were held around the 
state to raise the awareness of ministers » 
Extension councils, farm organisation 
representatives, homemaker club members, elected 
officials, lenders, and 4-H leaders. Linkages 
with these groups resulted in a variety of 
serviceti Including presentations about stress 
end the movie "Country" as springboards for 
discusaion, training for clergy, training for 
farmers and others in dealing with federal 
agencies, ana emotional support groups. In 
northern Missouri, the area of the state hit 
hardest by the crisis, one Extension staff member 
helped a farm family with an FnHA appeal process. 
The appeal kept the family in its house and on 
its land for at least an additional year. 

Support groups and Extension task force 
members also developed and produced more than 
75,000 social service resource directories, which 
were distributed through church bulletins, bsnk 
statements, and Extension contacts. By November 
1985 total participation in the covminity support 
groups was 2,675 persons at 61 meetings. 

Extension not only helps people directly, 
but also helps Missourians help themselves by 
enlisting coonunity sectors to aid each other 
during the rural crisis. Hone economists in 
northwestern Missouri, for example, worked with 
local churches and other agencies to organise a 
free "stone soup supper" at the Maysville High 
School. Volunteers brought vegetables and 
prepared the soup. Local businesses and churches 
donated eating utensils. Families were 
encouraged to bring their favorite games and 
movies were provided for the children. An 
objective of the program vas to create 
opportunities for families to come together and 
share in life's joys as well as its sorrows. 



Farmers Bxplor« Alt«raativ« iBcomeH^ttnmrat loa 
Projects 

The rural crisis has forced fanners 
accustomed to thinking only in terms of 
traditional sources of revenue, such as beef, 
hog, sheep, and soybtsan production, to consider 
new ways of generating income. To stimulate 
experimental income-.sroducing activities, 
university Extension in 1985 funded six 
innovative proposals that brought fertile ideas 
to fruition. The projects, submitted by rural 
Missourians, included production of a special 
type of mushroom for consumption in domestic and 
foreign markets, a unique design for construction 
of a low-cost utility building, invention of a 
device to keep farm ponds free of ice, 
development of a rural secretarial service, and 
formation of a craft guild. The maximum funding 
for any project was $2,500. 

One central Missouri recipient, Ron Macher, 
once a conventional livestock farmer, now raises 
catfish and prepares them for market in his newly 
converted machine shed. His processing plant is 
state-approved so he can sell his own produce and 
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that of other fish farmers to restaurants and 
grocery stores as well as individuals. 

Kb of November 1985 approximately 400 
Missourians had been aided by university 
Extension in developing off-farm employment 
opportunities. Farmers' markets were created in 
40 conmunities across the state. In southern 
Missouri a four-part training program called 
"Osark Income Opportunities" addressed essential 
aspects of starting a new business. 

Alternatives for the '80s 

Under the banner of "Alternatives for the 
'80s," a multidisciplinary group from the 
University of Missouri-Columbia Colleges of 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Public and 
Community Service, Lincoln University, and 
University of Missouri Extension began exploring 
a variety of ways to help rural Missourians 
develop alternative and supplemental income 
sources. 

The home-based business project, designed to 
assist Missourians who want to establish income- 
producing businesses at home, began work on a 
craft catalog, "The Best of Missouri's Hands." 
The catalog will feature the juried works of 200 
artisans and will be sold to galleries and to 
retail and wholesale buyers across the nation. 
Videotapes for use by would-be entrepreneurs on 
how to establish a home-based business, including 
marketing, record keeping, and legal 
considerations, also are being developed. 

Another "Alternatives for the '80s" project, 
begun last year and continuing through 1986, 
explores the possibility of increasing the 
quantity and quality of alfalfa production in the 
state. In a related project early in 1985 an 
Extension team began work on alfalfa-pelleting 
operations. 

Also in the planning .^''^ages is a project to 
increase forage-based beef production in 
Missouri, Since 90 percent of Missouri's beef 
cattle are sent out of stace for finishing, 
raising lean, low-cholesterol beef cattle 
finished on forage rather than gr& n would 
considerably increase incomes for Missouri 
farmers. 

In the early 1900s, Missouri was a leading 
producer of horticultural products. In these 
economically distressed times some farmers are 
again considering production of strawberries, 
blueberries, melons, grapes, and other fruits and 
vegetables as a cash-generating alternative. 
Under the direction of Lincoln University 
horticulturalists, a computer data base of 
research and production information is being 
developed as a resource for interested growers 
around the state. Demonstration test sites for 
horticultural products also are planned. 

An alternatives referral center and 
clearinghouse, established in 1985, will become 
fully operational this year, A computer software 
package, to be distributed to Extension centers 




aad oade available for purchase by ladividuals, 
will liet ayried ideas for ecoaoaic developoeat 
used successfully by individuals aad coaninities 
around the nation. In addition, a "Catalogue of 
Idttas*' IS being printed to guide groups through 
the process of exploring economic developnent 
alternatives in their coonunities. 



■■pleyMttt Horkshops 

In 1985 a series of 12 eaployaent workshops, 
sponsored by an interdisciplinary teaa of 
Extension specialists in cooperation with 
coaoKinity groups, offered help in personal skill 
assessnent, resune writing, and interviewing. 
Counselors fro« the University of 
Mis sour i-Coluabia Career Planning and Placenent 
Center offered tips on networking and other job 
search skills. Panels composed of local 
employers shared their expectations of employees 
and employment prospects in their companies. The 
employment workshops were just one avenue of 
education offered by Extension specialists to aid 
victims of the farm crisis. 



tBSBAtCH ACTIVITII8 

The major retiearch efforts of the University 
of Missouri that have focused directly on the 
impact of the rural crisis on families and 
connunities have come primarily from the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and the 
Department of Rural Sociology. Related research 
18 taking place in the School of Social Work, the 
College of Home Economics and the School of 
Medicine. A brief overview of some of the major 
research follows. Information on available 
reports and publication of results of the 
projects can be obtained by contacting the 
researchers listed. 



Departmmnt of Aaricultural Economics 

Missouri Agricultural Finance Survey 1986 
Professor J. Bruce Bui lock— 314-882-3545 

The recent study of over 2,000 farmers and 
other studies by Bullock and his colleagues have 
sought to identify the number and characteristics 
of farmers and farms affected by the rural 
crisis. The data have been analyzed to show 
differences in impact by regions of the state, by 
principal farm enterprise and by age of the 
farmers. 



food amd Atricttltural FolicJL Eesearch Institute 
(PAPRI) 

Professor Abner U. Womack--3 14-882-3576 

Thm Food and Agricultural Policy Research 
Institute (FAPRI) is a joint university project 
with the Center for National Pood and 
Agricultural Policy at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia and the Center for Agricultural 
and Rural Development at Iowa State University. 



In general, PAPRI has been involved on an 
active basis in major policy research at the 
national level. It has the capacity to 
quantitatively evaluate national and 
international economic factors that impact U.S. 
agriculture and the consequence of alternative* 
farm policy and program proposals and different 
segments of the society. 

Womack and his staff have provided both a 
detailed analysis of the present situation (who 
IS affected, m «^at ways, to what extent are 
they affected, etc.), an well as projections for 
the likely length of the crisis give" various 
sets of circumstances and/or policy 
implementations. 

The numerous and tioiely reports produced by 
FAPRI are used by extension farm management 
specialists to help farm families evaluate their 
present and future situations. The reports and 
congressional testimonies have also been used in 
policy deliberations and for public education 
through the OMdia. 



Department of Rmral Sociology 

Professor Willism D. Heffernan— 314-882-4563 
Research Associate Judith B. Heffernan — 

314-882-7232 

A study was done of the social, emotional, 
and psychological consequences for farmers and 
their families of being forced out of farming for 
financial reasons. In this f irst-of-its-*kind 
study, the data were obtained during lengthy 
personal interviews with 40 of the 44 families 
identified as having been financially forced out 
of farming from January 1, 1980, to January i, 
1985, in a major agricultural county of the 
state. 

The data showed extremely high levels of 
stress and depression in the families* The study 
documented the tremendous personal pain 
associated with losing the family farm that is 
experienced by the farm couple as well as their 
children of all ages. 

Wide variations in support received by the 
families was noted. Without major assistance, 
between one-third and one-half of the families 
may never again be able to fully function as the 
productive members of society they once were. 



Missouri Farm and Rural Life Poll 

Professor Rex R. Campbell— 314-882-6358 
Professor William D. Heffernan— 314-882-4563 

This annual statewide poll with a response 
from over 2,000 farmers has focused on farmers 
attitudes, perception of the problems facing 
farmers and policy options farmers favor • Data 
have been collected over a three-year period on 
the farmers* concern with farm debt and farming 
plans for the next five years. 
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School of Social. Work 



North-Central Region Coomittee 164 
Professor David R. Inig— 314-882-3025 

A study conducted cooperatively in nine 
states looks at fanily stress in the middle 
years. While no attenpt vas m.^'de to focus on 
the rural crisis, results of this research are 
applicable to farm families under stress. 
Materials are being developed from this project 
for use by extension personnel who work with 
stressed families. 



Other Related Reaearch 

Professor Marion Typpo — 314-882-4649 

Research by Typpo on families and especially 
children impacted by alcohol abuae and family 
violence is increasingly relevant as rural 
families under stress exhibit these reactions. 

Professor Robert Weagley— 314-882-6270 

Weagley is beginning a long-term study of 
the financial behaviors of farming families. 



Professor Joanne Mermelstein — 314-882-6206 
Professor Paul Sundet— 314-882-6206 

Professors Mermelstein and Sundet are 
examining various aspects of rural social 
services evolving from the rural crisis. 
Attention has focused on the special needs 
professionals in mental health organisations 
perceive as resulting from the farm crisis and 
the resources needed to meet these special needs 
of a rural community. 



School of Medicine 

Professor Barry Kling— 314-882-4105 

Rural health delivery systems face many 
challenges as a result of population shifts and 
changes in technology. The current rural crisis 
leads to additional strains. Professor Kling is 
working with other health agencies Co determine 
the consequences of the financial crisis in rural 
areaa on the health of the people and 
implications for Che delivery system. 
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Short-term and Long-term Approaches to Easing the Farm Crisis: 
The University of Nebraska's Response 

by Deborah Rood and John DeFrain 



Nebraska has always been known as ai 
agricultural state. It follows, then, that when 
agriculture la in a criais so ia Nebrasxa. In a 
survey conducted by the Nebraska State Departaent 
of Agriculture in January 1986, the average 
debt*-to<-aaset ratio for farmers in the state waa 
34.3 percent. Twenty-three percenc ol Nebraska 
operators have a debt/aaset ratio between 40 and 
69 percent. Another 13.8 percer.c ha/e a debt/ 
aaset ratio of over 69 percent. Of the 
respondents to the survey, 6.4 percant do not 
plan to operate in 1986 and 15.8 percent do not 
plant to operate in 1987. 

This has a staggering impact on today's 
agriculture, as well as on the fiture of 
agriculture in Nebraska. The ne ids and probleas 
that co«e to the forefront for individuals, 
faailies, and commit ies are a» nany and varied 
as there are people. While we feel that each 
family and each situation is different, there are 
projects that can provide basic infonaation and 
help to these people. 

It ia hard to discuss the needs and problems 
of an individual without talking about the 
family. What touches the individual, be it a 
farmer, farm wife, or child, also touches the 
family. In Nebraaka, the needs of individuals 
and families include financial planning, legal 
advice, atress management, conmunicat ion avenues, 
emotional support, and transitional help when a 
family muat leave farming. Communities are also 
seeing the impact that the farm criais is having 
on main atreet buainess. Churches are seeing a 
decline in giving and a drop in attendance. Nany 
rural people are feeling a sense of quiet 
desperation and have no idea of whom to turn to 
for help. 

The fffrm crisis has also given people in 
farm management and human development that 
"teachable moment," so while we need to work with 
the families who are undergoing great financial 
stress, it is also an opportune time to work with 
families who may not be "feeling the heat" as 
much aa others. The time is right to put into 
place good management pr^c^ices that will have 
long-term benefits to agriculture in Nebraska. 

The following report talks about the 
programs in Extension and the research projects 
underway at the University of Nebraska. The 
Extension programs are divided into two groups: 
short-term "emergency-type" programs, and 
long-term programa that will benefit families in 
the future as well as the present. 



SHORT-TBKM Ot IMBIGBNCT PROGRAMS 

Farm Financial Infrormation Line 

Farm and ranch families have two main 
methods of contacting the Extension Service when 
they need help. In addition to the traditional 
approach of contacting their local Extension 
agent, they can call the farm financial 
information line. This is a roll-free call for 
anyone in Nebraika. Since this line was opened 
September 19«4, over 3,000 calls have been 
received. C*!l«rs typically need additional 
information on the Managing for Tomorrow program, 
want a financiiJ counselor to call on them, or 
have a financial question that can be answered on 
the phone. 



Farm and Ranch Financial Coanseling 

Financial counseling is provided free of 
charge to families who nerd imroediare help in 
assessing t'leir financial situation and 
evaluating alternative solutions to their 
problems. Four hundred fifty families were given 
assistance through this program from February to 
April 1983. Counselors assisted them in 
preparing balance sheets and cash-flow plans, 
evaluating alternative plans, and filling out 
FoHA lo/in application forms. Families 
appreciated this assistance, but roost often they 
said t'ley appreciated having an unbiased person 
to talk with about their farm business 
situation. 

Funds for the variable cost of operating 
this program were provided by the Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture. Fourteen persons 
served as counselors. They worked from all five 
of the university's research and Extension 
centers as shown in Figure I. 

Following are some exaraples of how 
counselors met the need^ of the farm and ranch 
fami lies: 

farmer was unsure of what his records 
were saying. Our counselor was able to 
assure him that he was interpreting them 
correctly. 

Another client was having difficulty 
getting an operating loan from his bank. 
After working with our counselor in putting 
together a financial package, the operating 
loan was approved. 
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Many farmers and ra chers were looking 
for help in working v.ith their lenders. Our 
counselors helped each work with their 
records and the p^ioducers felt that they 
were better prepared and had more numbers to 
back them up when they met with their 
lenders. 
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Figure 1 : 




W RESEARCH AND EXTENSION CENTERS 
• FINANCIAL COUNSELORS 



Figure 2: 




• 1984 

★ 1985 

■ 1986 PLANNED 
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In c«t«t where th« decision was whether 
s farmer #ould stay on the farm, s counselor 
helped them do s finsncial analysis of their 
operation snd, just ss import sntly, gave 
them moral support in meking a hard 
decision. 

The Farm and Rench Financial Counseling 
program is being offered again this winter. Tois 
program began December I, Funds for the vsriable 
costs of the program are being provided by the 
University of Nebraska Foundation and it will 
again be svsilable at no cost to farm and ranch 
families requesting the service. Ten of the 
fourteen counselors who served last winter will 
continue as financial counselors* 



Ixtemeiom Staff Imaervice treimimg 

One hundred thirty Extension agents in 
Agriculture and Home Economics participated in 
three days of intensive training in early 
October. The topic of the training session was 
"Dealing with the Farm Crisis." They gained 
skills in counseling and financial analysis 
through work with case studies. Response to 
this training was very positive and another 
two-day training session has been requested for 
December. Training sessions such as these are 
enhancing the skills of those who have been 
working with financially stressed families and 
giving basic training to those who feel they need 
some training before they work directly with 
families on their finances. 

This redirection of Extension agent's 
efforts represents a major reallocation of 
existing resources. Agents are developing 
programs to address problems unique to their 
counties. Examples of activities planned for 
this winter include: teaching financial 
management and farm record keeping, developing 
and publicising comnunity reaource inventories, 
encouraging the growth of aupport groupa, and 
organizing a network of neighborhood hotlines. 
Dr. Lucas, Dean and Director of the Nebraaka 
Cooperative Extension Service, haa auggeated to 
the county staff that at leaat 50 percent of 
their resources should be directed to helping 
farm and ranch families with financial 
management . 



Farm Stress Vorkakopa 

As ahown in Figure 2, Extenaion apecialiata 
have conducted numeroua farm streaa workahopa 
during the paat two years. Some of theae 
seasions were apecifically for training helping 
profeaaionala (clergy, mental health workera, and 
Extension agent*), i*ho in turn work directly with 
people in rural areaa. The majority of the 
aessions helped farm and ranch familiea recognize 
aymptoms of stress -overload and how they could 
develop akilla for remaining in control of their 
lives. Since October 1983, 2,347 people have 
participated in theae farm atreaa workahopa; 
aince October 1984 the number ia 1,630. 

Dr. Leon Rottmenn, a Human Development and 
Health apecislist in Cooperstive Extension, hss 



facilitated 270 atreaa-management workahopa 
acroaa Nebraaka in the paat decade-*48 workshops 
Isst year alone. Rottmann reporta the demand for 
auch Workahopa ia literally overwhelminf^. 

Assistamcm to CmstPMr^ mf Failed B#.aks 

Assistance waa p^^ovided to clienta of failed 
banka in eleven comnunitiea. Extenaion agenta 
and apecialiata asaiated familiea in preparing 
their "financial portfolioa" for preaentation to 
other lendera, filling out FmHA loan application 
forms, and evaluating alternativea for 
reorganising their operations. A set of 
guidelines for an Extenaion agent* a reaponse to a 
bank cloaing were developed and diatributed to 
agent a in September. 



iebgrnida Sariae am L«S'^ Xsaaas RalaCiag to 
Fiaamcial Stress 

Draft a of aix Nebguidea are currently being 
reviewed. Theae guidea addreaa comonnly asked 
questions about legal and tax problems associated 
with financial atreaa. Additional Nebguidea will 
be added to this aeriri. The purpose of this 
series is to provide an unbiased source of 
information on sensitive topics such as 
bsnkruptcy, tax implicationa of loan vrite**cff?, 
property intereata, and how to aelect a lawyer. 



LOW-TERM FR06RAKS 

Maaagiag for Tomorrow 

The Nebraaka Cooperative Extension Service 
haa developed a comprehensive education/ 
consultation program to help families improve the 
long-term profitability of their farm or ranch 
business. Six hundred farm and ranch families 
participated in Managing for Tomorrow last 
winter. Msnaging for Tomorrow is continuing this 
winter. 

The Managing for Tomorrow program is helping 
farm and ranch families develop long-term 
management strstegies for survival and profit. 
Financial analysts instruct, encoursge, and coach 
the familiea in evaluating their personal and 
financial aitustions. Family members jointly 
develop goals for their business and family. 
Theae goals become the measuring sticks for 
determining their success. This process was a 
vsluable experience for many families. Conments 
such aa, **We haven't tslked sbout the fsrm this 
much in twelve years of marriage," and, "I had no 
idea my husband felt that wsy about the farm," 
were heard often. Following is a brief case 
history which demonstrstes the value that goal 
setting had for one family: 

A south central Nebraska farmer in his 
mid-50s wss relating a story to illustrate 
his satisfaction with hsving participated in 
Managing for Tomorrow. A paraphrased 
veraian of his remarks is presented here. 

My wife snd I snd our two single sons 
who are in their late 20s were enrolled in 
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Managing for Tonorrow. At the end of the 
firat workahop, when nearly half the time 
had been apeat on GOALS, I went home 
thinking that it waan't worth going back. 
But I did go backt and at the end of the 
aecond workahop, when we had again apent 
nearly half the time working on GOALS, I 
went hoM convinced that I wouldn't go back. 
But I did go back, and all of ua completed 
the four workshopa. 

The real story, though, is this. For 
the last aeveral yeara the wife and I have 
just assumed that anything we wanted the 
boys were against, and that anything the 
boys wanted we %rould be against. As we 
worked on the GOALS, we came to realise that 
deep down we all wanted the same things and 
that we really were headed in the same 
direction. 

Around Our place it 'a been the moat 
peaceful summer that we've had in years. 
And I*d recommend Mauaging for Tomorrow to 
anyone without qualification. Everyone in 
farming ought to be in it. 

The goal-aetting process was also valuable 
for families who found that it was necessary to 
scale down operations or to get out of farming. 
"The Managing for Tomorrow program helped us in 
establishing new goals and to maintain a 
positive attitude toward our transition/* was a 
comment from one family who decided, after 
analysing several alternatives, that they should 
not continue in farming. 

Guiding families through the process of 
evaluating their human and financial resources 
takes time. Four all-day workshops, each a week 
apart, compose the first part of the program. 
Financial analysts then meet with families 
individually to guide them through the analysis 
of their personal situation. Managing for 
Tomorr«>w i« an educational program. The goal of 
the program is to provide families with the tools 
and skills they need to repeat this planning and 
evaluation process on their own year after year. 
The financial analysts do not tell the families 
what to do. They help the families through a 
decision-making process. "We knew we had 
problems, but didn't know that we needed to take 
action immediately," was the comment from a 
family whose financial analysis showed that their 
$200,000 net worth was eroding at the rate of 
$50,000 per year. 

The participating families pay a fee of $200 
each. The actual cost of the program is about 
$1,000 per family. The remainder of the cost is 
paid from grant funds and reallocation of 
Extension staff resources. Grants have been 
received from state legislative appropriat\ons, 
the Nebraska Department of Agriculture, and the 
Extension Service (ES)/USDA. We hope that grant 
funding will continue so that more familiea can 
take advantage of this program in yeara to come. 
We feel that this program will produce a positive 
impact on the Nebraaka agricultural sector 
through the development of a core group of farm 



and ranch operators who will be "managing for 
tomorrow." 



Homo im AgriCttlturc** Bnildiag th« PaCur« 

Farm/ ranch women are interested in taking a 
more active role in the management of farma and 
ranchea. This became apparent in the evaluationa 
received in the Managing for Tomorrow program. 
The women generally felt that they would like to 
learn aome management akilla in an environment 
which included other women like themselves. A 
conference was held in Kearney in September, 
'Vomen in Agriculture— Building the Future." The 
conference was planned for 100 persona. Two 
hundred eighty women attended, representing more 
Chan two-thirda of the counties in Nebraska. The 
interest in this type of conference waa ao great 
that Extenaion agents held aix more conferences 
in their districts. 

It is certainly logical for the farm/ranch 
woman to get involved in management. When we 
consider the wide range of management skills that 
are required in producing, financing, and 
marketing on a diversified farm, it is more than 
one person can stay on top of at all times. 
There are gains to be realised from division of 
management, just as there are from division of 
labor. These conferences are helping develop a 
valuable reaource. 



Goala Coaf«react 

Another outgrowth of the Managing for 
Tomorrow program waa a conference in September in 
which 45 persons from 12 states and Canada came 
to Lincoln to be trained in the use of the goal- 
setting materials. The concept of helping 
families establish realistic goals as the first 
step in working with them is sound. The 
materials developed for the Managing for Tomorrow 
program are the most comprehensive and effective 
set of goal-setting materials that has ever been 
developed specifically for use by farm and ranch 
families. 

Two states, Ohio and South Caruiina, have 
held training sessions on the goals riaterial 
taught by members of our Managing for Tomorrow 
staff. 



Farm Buaiaeaa Aaaociatioa 

The Cooperative Extension Service continues 
its sponsorship of the Nebraska Farm Business 
Association. This is a self-supporting group of 
330 farm families who are dedicated to keeping 
records and using them for better management of 
their businesses. This program began in 1976 and 
continues to be a valuable resource for those 
enrolled. A consultant, hired by the families, 
works with each of them on analysing and 
interpre*:ing their records. 
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Many fniliM who participated in Managing 
for Tomorrow realised that they needed better 
records. They wanted to lesrn to do their own 
records. Operation Shoebox has been developed to 
s»et this need and will begin in January 1986. 
It is a do--it-yourielf records systen. 
Instructors vill provide instruction and computer 
resources for the families. The participating 
families will pay the variable costs of this 
program. 



Meaxgiag for Towrrov II 

Many of the families participating in 
Managing for Tomorrow expressed a need for a 
continuing relationship with the program, tuere 
were areas of subject matter in which they would 
like additional training and they vented an 
opportunity to update their analyses each year. 
A two-day program was offered to Managing for 
Tomorriyv alumni in January. It gave them a 
refresher on goal setting, computerised financial 
analysis, and a day of instruction on marketing. 

Interactive Videodisc Instmctioe ia Cash-Flow 
Flanning 

Our staff is developing an interactive 
videodisc instruction program which is on the 
cutting edge of technology. The videodisc will 
teach farmers and ranchers how to develop and use 
a cash-flow plan. This project is funded with a 
grant from ES/USDA. The motion and color of the 
videodisc, combined with the capabilities of the 
microcomputer, make effective, realistic 
instruction possible at any time and place. 
Evaluations of previous instructional efforts 
with interactive video have shown thst subjects 
learn faster and retain more than with live 
instruction. This, and possible future 
videodiscs, ahould make it possible for farmers 
and ranchers to lesrn and relearn procedures, 
like cash-flow planning, without the time and 
travel expense of Extension specislists. This is 
s long-run investment and is a national 
demonstration project. It is an example of the 
leadership role of the Nebrsska staff. 



Tracking Household Expenses 

Dr. Kathy Prochaska-Cue, an Extension Family 
Economics specislist, has vorked with the Ag 
specislists on their Managing for Tomorrow 
program and put together program ideas for better 
tracking of household expenses, cutting costs in 
time of crisis, and finding community resources. 

Home-Based Basinesses 

Dr. Jsnet Wilson, a Consumer Education 
Extension specialist at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln (UN-L), has developed a workshop 
on stsrting a home-based business, and has 
presented her program at 20 different conferences 



sU over the stste of Nebrsska. Farm women are 
especially interested in the program. 

U8BARCR 

Boilding Family StremgChs 

Onder the direction of Dr. Nick Stinnett and 
other researchers in the Department of Human 
Development and the Family, 30 different master's 
theses and doctoral dissertst ions have focused on 
family strengths and strong families; 4,000 
families, from every state in the United States, 
have participated in these studies. One recent 
study, by Dr. George Rowe and Dr. Herb Lingren, 
focused on the strengths and stresses of 300 
rursl fsmilies. The most significant finding of 
the family strengths research over the years has 
been the qualities of strong families: 
commitment, appreciation, communication, time 
together, spiritual wellness, and the ability to 
cope with stress snd crisis. 

The resesrch is best summsrised in a 
recently published book. Secrets of Strong 
Families (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). The 
family strengths resesrch st NebrJioka and other 
universities was the subject of s recent 
congressional hearing before the Select Committee 
on Children, Youth and Families in the O.S. 
capital. 

Dr. Herb Lingren, a Family Life specialist 
in Cooperstive Extension, conducts four to five 
major conferences on building family strengths in 
Nebrssks each year. The Department of Human 
Development and the Family also sponsors the 
National Symposium on Building Family Strengths 
in Lincoln each May, drawing several hundred 
presenters and participants from 35 to 40 states. 
Sister conferences on family strengths have been 
established at Pennsylvania State University and 
Pepperdine University in Los Angeles. 

The family strengths research is seen as a 
long-term approach to enhancing the crisis- 
meeting resources of fsmilies. 



The Changing Structure of Kural Mebrasks 
Communities: Evaluating Economic* Sociological, 
and Psychological Impacts from the Current 
Agricultural Crisis 

This research will evaluate the effects of 
the farm crisis on rural Nebraskans and their 
communities, and delineate possible longer-term 
structural changes occurring in rural 
communities. Faculty involved in the research 
project include: Dr. Bruce Johnson, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, UN-L; Dr. Duane Olson, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, UN-L; 
Dr. John Yanagida, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, UN-L; Dr. David Scotc Hargrove, 
Department of Psychology, UN-L; and Dr, HichSrd 
Meile, Department of Sociology, UN-L. 
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Paailr StrmgChs in Ch« Middle T«ars 

Finally, it is iaportant to mention the work 
of the North Central Regional Research Project 
(NC-164), The project has findings which are 
very gensaine to those involved in trying to ease 
the farm crisis. 

Utii vtfrsl ty**based researchers in nine states 
are in the final stages of a study on family 
stress in the middle years. More than 1,900 
families responded to a 27-page questionnaire 
which looked at the stressors families faced and 
how they responded. The study is the largest of 
its kind ever undertaken and its preliminary 
results are worthy of serious study. 

The research focused on intact families with 
husband, wife^ and at least one child still 
living at home. The parents were in their middle 
years and children were about to leave home or 
had recently left. Past studies tended to focus 
on families with young children or families of 
the elderly. 

This study dubbed the middle-aged parent 
"the sandwich generation" and found that it is 
difficult for couples in this period to find the 
rime and energy for their own wants and needs. 

Types of Stressors 

The researchers studied families in Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska and found that 
the families who had large numbers of changes 
occurring during the last three years experienced 
higher levels of stress than other families. The 
families rated each type of change according to 
their perceptions of the stress they cause. 
Below is the ranking the 3,800 individual parents 
in 1,900 families gave to each stressor: 

1. Family nseraber involved with the courts 

2. Family takes a major financial loss 

3. Member experiences major emotional 
problems 

4. Child has serious illness/accident 

5. Major wage earner has serious accident/ 
i 1 Iness 

6. Marital separation 

7. Death of adult brother or sister 

8. Major wage earner loses/quits \ob 

9. Death of husband or wife's parents 

10. Aged parent becomes ill 

11. Expenses exceed total family income 

12. Relatives become intrusive 



Both husbands and wives reported these events to 
be stressful, but they ranked the events in 
slightly different order: wives perceived 
family-related matters as more stressful, in 
general, while husbands saw lob-related and 
financial concerns as more stressful. 

The researchers found that stressors have an 
additive effect. That is, if they tend to pile 
up, one on top of the other, the final straw can 
break the camel's back. The higher the stressors 
pile up, the more likely a family is to 
experience emotional, relational, and health 
difficulties. In short, the more troubles we 
have, the more likely we are to become physically 
and emotionally sick. And our family 
relationships suffer because of the stress. 

The researchers found that one typical 
scenario in the middle years goes like this: A 
family with teenagers experiences the typical 
adolescent probleois we all can describe, 
including pimples, dating, busy schedules, and 
everyday worries. About the time the oldest 
youngster is to leave home and the family has to 
adjust emotionally and financially to raovis, a 
grandparent falls and injures a hip. This 
requires hospitalisation and at least temporary 
placement in a nursing home. If a parent loses a 
job at this time due to an economic downturn, or 
the family business goes to pot, the family may 
feel overwhelmed by problems. 

Stress-Related Symptoms 

The middle-aged parents in the study were 
asked to report symptoms of stress they saw in 
themselves and in each child still living at 
home. The list below begins with the most common 
symptoms of stress and proceeds to the least 
commonly reported symptoms: 



1. 


Irritabi lity 


2. 


Problems with weight 


3. 


Muscle tension and anxiety 


4. 


Use of prescription drugs 


5. 


Difficulty relaxing 


6. 


Use of tobacco 


7. 


Depression 


8. 


Headaches 


9. 


Frequent colds or flu 


10. 


Difficulty sleeping 


11. 


Use of alcohol 


12. 


Accident pr oneness 



Parents generally reported more aynptoms of 
stress Chan children. Wives reported more 
sjrmptoms than husbands. 
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fin«nci«l Pressum 

The data for th« study were collected in 
1982, iMinly in the Hidireat, and are still being 
analysed. This was in the midst of an economic 
down-turn fok* the nidwestern agricultural ^conony 
in general and the United States as a whole. 
Many fani lies experienced financial pressures and 
dsve loped a number of ways for saving money in 
tight tines: 

1. Eat at home more often 

2. Spend leas on entertainment and 
recreat ion 

3. Spend less on clothing 

4. Spend less on personal improvement 

5. Spend ^ess on laundry and dry cleaning 

6. Do more clothing repairs and alt^rations 

7. Seek less medical care 

Other tips the families offered for saving 
money included: using store coupons more often, 
using self-serve gas, increasing spending for 
store refunds, buying on sale and specials, 
calling long distance at cheaper rates, home 
growing fruits and vegetables, increasing canning 
and freezing of foods, making gifts instead of 
buying them, servicing and repairing the car 
yourself. 

Coping with Stress 

The families were asked how they coped with 
the many life stresses in general. They ranked 
their stress-management techniques in descending 
order: 

1. Attending church services 

2. Sharing concerns with close friends 

3. Facing problems head-on and trying to find 
solut ions 

4. Participating in church activities 

5. Sharing difficulties and doing things with 
relatives 

6. Seeking information and advice from the 
family doctor 

7. Seeking information and advice from 
persons in othtr families who have faced 
similar prohlem^) 

8. Asking for and accepting help from 
neighbors 

9. Seeking help from community agencies and 
programs 

10. Seeking professional counseling 



The researchers concluded that physical and 
emotional problems can be indicators of high 
stress levels and if the signs appear in a 
family, people need to find help. First and 
foremost the researchers recommended talking. 
Don't try to do it all alone; it simply can*t be 
done. Talk to other family members, to 
relatives, to friends. Counselors and support 
groups in the community can also be helpful. The 
researchers also stressed the importance of 
proper nutrition, adequate rest and sleep, plenty 
of exercise, and fun activities in what can get 
to be a dreary, repetitive life. (The source for 
this section was the North Central Regional 
Committee 164, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Waahington, D.C. 
The material was adapted from a preliminary 
report by the Cooperative Extension Service, Iowa 
Stare University, *Ames.) 



BXTEH SIOIt PtOGKANS ARD USRARCR PROJECTS PGR THE 
PUTUII 

The possible areas of study and programming 
are limitless. In Nebraska we see a potential 
for a number of research projects and Extension 
programs. The future in Nebraska will include 
continuing the programs that we now have in place 
and, as funds allow, adding new programs and 
research projects. 

The major reaearch area that we see ia a 
"rural refugee" study, dealing with diaplaced 
farm/ranch families. This study would look at 
how families cope with the stress of change, 
where they go for support, how they deal with 
reassessing their goala, and how they go about 
finding a job. This study could give us insight 
into dealing with the large number of families 
that will be displaced by this farm crisis. An 
interesting aspect couH be the difference 
between states whers displaced farmers have ready 
opportunities for employment within commuting 
distance and atatea where families will have to 
relocate to find work. 

The effect of the farm crisis on connunities 
needs to be researched. A program that helps 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of a 
community is needed. If a community can decide 
what their needs are ana how they can meet ther«, 
they would then have goals that they could work 
toward. 

In the area of Extenaion programs we see a 
great need in facilitating the sharing of 
aolutions. In Nebraska we have found that farm 
familiea are thf>ir own best teachers. Families 
can be very creative in finding solutions on how 
to stay in farming, how to get back into farming 
once they have aold out, and how to adjust to 
life without farming. While we must continue to 
teach the basics of farm management to farm and 
ranch families, we also need to address the 
personal side with the help of people who have 
been through "the fire" and have come out on top 
with their family life and self-esteem. 
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The farm crisis has given us fertile ground 
for research and Extension prograaming. The 
topics discussed above are just a few of the 
pressing problems ag families are facing. Our 
resources do not permit us to do everything we 
would like to. We must set priorities and move 
on. Cvery day that we waste, another family is 
not helped. We must be aware of the human toll 
this crisis is taking and how we are impeding the 
process by not reaching out. Extension and 
research staff members need to work closely so 
that Extension specialists can us2 preliminary 
research lesults in helping families now. We 
must break do%m the old boundaries of waiting 
five to seven years for results; the cost is too 
high. We must use the knowledge that is gained 
the first year and the second year to help the 
families that are going through the process. Now 
is the perfect time to blend research and 
Extension together for the good of the families 
in rhe farm crisis. 
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Coping with the Farm Crisis in North Dakota 

by E Larry Leistritz, Arlen Leholm, and Harlan Hughes 



imomxrrioii 

The fara debt, high interest retet, end the 
cost-price squeeie in agriculture have caused e 
financial crisis for meny North Dakota fArv 
families. Many farm families, as well as many 
families in rural towns, are faced with declining 
income and the related problem of inadequate 
family living incomes. North Dakota farmers and 
ranchers are facing their most severe financial 
crisis since the 1930s. 

A 1985 telephone survey of randomly selected 
North Dakota farm and ranch operators identified 
key financial and demographic characteristics of 
farm operators and their families. Nine hundred 
thirty-three farmers completed the survey for a 
response rate of 77 percent. Initial screening 
questions were used to ensure that all 
respondents were less th^d age 65, were operating 
a farm, considered farming to be their primary 
occupation, and sold at least $2,500 of farm 
produce in 1984. Some of the findings of the 
survey are: 

1. Seventy-two percent of the farms had gross 
incomes in the range of $40,000 to 
$250,000. 

2. Although net cash farm income averaged 
$14,897, 24 percent of farm operators in 
North Dakota experienced sero or negative 
net cash farm income in 1984.^ 

3. Respondents' estimates of the value of 
their total assets as of January 1, 1985 
averaged $423,042 and their debts averaged 
$139,870. The average North Dakota 
operator was carrying approximately 33 
cents of debt for every dollar of assets 
he controlled. 

4. At current prices, input costs, and asset 
values, most commercial farmers begin to 
experience difficulty meeting principal 
repayment commitments at debt-to-asset 
ratios (debt ratios) around 40 percent. 
Above 70 percent, nost farmers have 
difficulty meeting even their interest 
payments and other current expenses. As 
indicated below, approximately 38 percent 
of the North Dakota farmers had debt 



Net cash farm income is defined as gross farm 
income less gross cash farm expenses and 
depreciation. Net cash farm income does not take 
into account principal payments or changes in 
inventory of grain and livestock products during 
the year. 



ratios in the ranges generally associated 
with considerable financial stress. 

Debt-to-Asset Ratios 

No Debt 16. 7Z 

1-40 percent 45. 2 

41-70 percent 23.4 

71-100 percent 14.7 

5. The relationship between the debt-to-asset 
ratio and farm familie*:' ability to meet 
cash-flow needs is summarized in Table 1. 
Two-fifths of all farm operators surveyed 
had levels of total family income which 
were insufficient to cover family living 
expenses. For farm operators with no 
debt, about 20 percent appear to be 
experiencing problems in meeting immediate 
cash-flow needs. Sixty percent of those 
with debt ratios over 70 percent are 
experiencing cash flow problems. 

When principal payments were also taken 
inti^ account (see bottom half of Table 1), 
more than half of the operators surveyed 
had income levels insufficient to cover 
operating costs, family living expenses, 
and principal pa;»ment8. Of those with 
debt ratios over #0 percent, about 90 
percent could not cover these cash 
expenses. It has been estimated that $375 
million would have been needed in North 
Dakota alone to offset the shortfall 
experienced by these farm operators in 
1984. The significance of this becomes 
quite apparent when one considers the fact 
that the current annual general fund 
budget for North Dakota is about $563 
million (Leistritz et al. 1985). 

6. The debt ratio i« strongly associated with 
the age of the operator and the year that 
he started farming. Of the North Dakota 
operators with no debt, 60 percent are 
over age 35 and 82 percent are over 45. 

On the other hand, 67 percent of those 
with debt ratios over 70 percent are under 
age 45. ^-'milarly, of the operators with 
no debt, 70 percent began farming before 
1959, <#hile about 64 percent of those with 
debt ratios over 70 percent began farming 
after 1969. 

7. vnien the education levels of North Dakota 
farm operators and spouses are categorized 
by debt ratio, it is evident that the more 
highly leveraged families (wh^^ tend to be 
younger than average ^ gener&lly have 
attained h*7^er leveis of education. This 
additional ea'.cs.ion should prove 
ad^'^nrageous if and when these operators 
and their families consider leaving the 
farm for other employment. 
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8. A major concern to the public services in 
rural comnunities , such as school systems, 
is the impact that farm families leaving 
the community will have. The more highly 
leveraged farmers have above-average 
numbers of school-age children. If farm 
families from the more highly leveraged 
groups are forced to leave their rural 
coonunities, the reductions in school 
enrollments could be substantial. 

9. Approximately 25 percent of the operators 
were employed off the farm in 1984 (Table 
2). An association between off-farm work 
and the farm's debt ratio is obvious. The 
percentage of operators working off the 
farm ranges from 16 percent for farms with 
no debt to 36 percent for those with debt 
ratios over 70 percent. Similar patterns 
of off-farm employment were noted for farm 
operators* spouses. 



izmisioii nojBCTS 

The objectives of North Dakota's Cooperative 
Extension Service's program in financial 
management are to help farmers and farm families 
better ui.derstand a ^ road range of management 
topics, including: financial management and 
decision making, risk management, enterprise 
analysis, determining costs of production, crop 
and livestock budgets, farm records, economic 
value of land, rental rates and leases, farm 
business organizations, partnerships, estate 
planning, income tax management, and other topics 
related to achieving farm and family goals. 

Specific program emphases in farm financial 
management during the 1984/85 and 1985/86 
Extension years were: 

1. Two-day financial management workshops: 
Approximately 45 two-day and several 
one-day financial management workshops for 
farmers and farm couples were held over 
the state in the 1984/85 program year. 
Over 2,000 people attended these intensive 
workshops. Five two-man teaching teams 
were comprised of farm management, 
marketing, and community development 
faculty, and two area farm management 
agents. Thirty-one additional workshops 
were held in the 1985/86 program year. 

Major subject matter for these 
workshops included farm financial 
management, using the balance sheet, 
income statements and cash-flow budget, 
setting farm and family goals, and 
understanding family financial 
management. 

2. Farm financial analyst program: In 
1984/85 North Dakota's Cooperative 
Extension Service initiated the Farm 
Financial Analyst Program in response to 
the financial crisis on many North Dakota 
farms. Grant funds were received to help 
support the program which was implemented 
with the cooperation of the agricultural 
credit agencies. Fifty-six analysts were 



trained to work with farm families on an 
individual basis to help analyse farmers' 
financial situations and to identify 
alternative solutions to farmers' 
financial problems. The analysts worked 
with about 700 farm families, averaging 16 
hours per farm family. This program is 
being continued in 1985/86 with 
approximately 50 analysts and we expect to 
serve over 1,000 farm families. 

3. Farm and family goals and family financial 
management: This program was initiated in 
cooperation with the Extension Home 
Economics faculty. It includes emphasis 
on a procedure to encourage families to 
identify farm and family goals and to use 
family financial management to help 
achieve these goals. This was included as 
part of the ttro-day financial management 
workshops. Also, field staff were trained 
to conduct local meetings for farm 
couples. 

4. One-day farm management, enterprise 
analysis, and credit use workshops: 
Workshops include enterprise budgeting, 
cost analysis, time value of money, 
coordinating management, and developing 
written marketing plans. 

5. Farm records and analysis: County agent 
training on farm records were conducted so 
that these agents could teach farm records 
to local clientele and provide information 
on record keeping and analysis to farmers. 
A new record book was developed this past 
sunnier in cooperation with adult vo-ag 
staff. This new record book corresponds 
directly to the cash-flow record keeping 
and the financial analysis that was taught 
in the financi I management workshops. 

6. Annual two-day Northwest Farm Managers 
Conference: This annual event, which 
includes invited speakers on current farm 
management concerns, is implemented by 
research and Extension staff in 
cooperation with the Farm Managers Board 
of Directors. 

7. Conferences with agricultural credit 
agency staff: Six conferences are held 
over the state each fall for agricultural 
credit staff from banks, PCA, FteHA, and 
Fede<^al Land Banks. These are afternoon- 
evening sessions for discussion of 
financial conditions of farmers, commodity 
price Outlook, and an overview of 
Extension programs on farm management and 
marketing. 

8. Economic input for production agriculture 
programs: Cooperate with Extension staff 
in production disciplines for economic 
analysis of crop and livestock production 
practices. 
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iUBAKGi Mainnu 

Major research activities vhich have been 
undertaken to deal with the current financial 
crisis in North Dakota's agriculture are: 

1, A telephone survey of randomly selected 
fara operators conducted March and April 
1985 to identify key characteristics of 
fara operators and their families and tu 
provide inaighCs coaceming (a) adjust-* 
ments likely to be faced by the affected 
fara operators and their families and 
(b) impacts likely to be experienced by 
agriculturally dependent rural 
coomuoitiea. Results from this study were 
summarised above and considerably more 
detail is available in several research 
reports and papers (Leholm et al., 1985; 
Leistrits et al.» 1985). 

2. A study of farm-dependent communities in 
North Dakota was initiated October 1, 1985 
with partial support from the Agricultural 
and Rural Economic Division of the 
Economic Research Service* USDA. This 
research will focus on the relationships 
between the farm sector* the agribusiness 
sector* and rural communities* with 
special emphasis on the relationship 
between farm financial stress and 
community economic well-being. 



TabU 1« CasiHFioM Analyses br Oetot-t»>/Utst flstlo, North 
Dakota 



NO Dsbt l^d 41*701 71«100f Total 



Slmltlow 1 

Total far* fanlly 
IncQM iMt fml ly 
living 



Avaraqa 



S50,023 S13,243 S701 S10,102 



Olitrlbutlon: 

Nogatlva 19.91 39.9lt ».6| 60.11 42.0i( 

0 to $19,999 39.4 37.0 39.2 32.1 39.6 
$10,000 and 

ovar 44.9 27.1 11.2 7.8 23.9 



Slwulatlon 2 



Total fani family 
Incona laas fawl ly 
I Iving axpansa and 
principal payi»«nts 



Avar ago 



$30,023 14,909 $-19,^0 $*3 1,496 $-2,079 



Distribution: 

Naqatlva 19.81 91.21 80.9I 89.1l 99.2f 

0 to $19,999 39.4 28.6 19.1 9.31 23.9 
$20,000 end 

ovw 44.9 20.3 4,4 1.6 18.0 



3. North Dakota State University researchera 
have cooperated in analysing reaulta of 
the Fara Finance Survey a conducted by the 
Statiatical Reporting Service (SRS) in 
cooperation with the North Dakota 
Department of Agriculture (Pederaon 

et al.* 1985). 

4. A program of legal -economic reaearch has 
focuaed on alternativea for financially 
atreaaed farmers. An early product of 
thia work ia a report on "Tax Implicationa 
of Liquidating a Farm Operation" 
(Saxowsky et al.* 1985). 



Tabla 2. Df f-Far« Mork Participation of Horth Dakota Fam 
Oparators and Spottsas by Dabt->to-Assat Ratio 



NO Dabt 1-401 41-70U 71-1001 Total 



...M.— r can t->— — — — — — — 

Oparator aMployad 
off tha farm In 

1964 19.7 22.3 27.9 36.2 24.6 

Spousa anptoyad 
off tha farm In 

1964 21.0 30.3 34.6 38«0 31.0 
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Ohio Farm Financial Mani^ement Progntms 

by David R. Miskell and LeRoy Hushak 



IRIOMICTIOI 

The farm financial crisis in Ohio is a major 
concern to fariters, agricultural lenders, rural 
connunity leaders, and many farm, civic, and 
religious organizations. The news media have 
devoted considerable attention to the farm 
crisis. 

Weather conditions in Ohio since 1980 have 
had an impact; severe hail and wind storms one 
year and extremely dry hot weather during two 
other years hurt a number of farmers. Relatively 
low crop prices, increasing production costs, and 
deteriorating land values have forced a number of 
farmers to liquidate as of 1985. 

Ohio has many part-time farmers; over 50 
percent of the income to Ohio farmers comes from 
nonfani sources. As a result, small part-time 
farmers may have a negative farm income, hut the 
off -farm income subsidises rhe farm operation and 
provides for family living expenses. Farmers in 
Ohio and/or their spouses have the opportunity 
to obtain off-farm employment without having to 
commite long distances. There are, however, 
several thousand farm families facing serious 
financial problems. This influences family 
relationships, including the attitudes of the 
children. 

Although a few agribusinesses, including 
banks, have suffered losses due to farmers going 
bankrupt, there has not been a major problem with 
agriculture-related and dependent businesses. 

Most farm organizations, and to a great 
extent church groups, have expressed concern over 
the farm situation. These organizations and 
groups are at a loss for what to do. 



Situatioa 

A March 1983 survey revealed that among 
Ohio*s approximately 22,000 family-sized 
commercial farms (gross annual sales $40,000 or 
above) approximately 10 percent or 2,200 farms 
were hsving extreme financial problems 
(debt/ssset ratios above 70 percent) (Lines and 
Pelly, 1985). Nineteen percent (4,700 farms) 
were having serious financial difficulties 
(debt/asset ratios of 40 to 70 percent). This 
indicated that approximately 71 percent or 15,600 
farms had no apparent serious financial problems 
(debt/asset rar los under 40 percent). When all 
of Ohio's 90,000 census farms were included, 24 
percent with non-real estate debt and 16 percent 
of those with real estate loans were delinquent 
in their psyments. Three percent or 2,700 farms 
were involved in some type of legal action in 
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connection with delinquent loans. Ohio's larger 
commercial farmers were experiencing much more 
stress than the smaller part-time farmers, as 
farms with debt/asset ratios above 40 percent 
range from 12 percent of farms under 100 acres to 
59 percent of farms of 750-1,000 acres. The 
proportion of all Ohio farms with debt/asset 
ratios above 40 percent varied across different 
parts of the state; the eastern psrt of the 
state, where most of the small farms are located, 
had the lowest debt/asset ratios, whereas in the 
western, and particularly southwestern, part we 
found the highest debt/asset ratios. 

A similar survey done in February 1986 
indicated that there were approximately 20,000 
farms with cash fsrm sales of $40,000 to 
$500,000. This implies there were 2,000 fewer 
commercial farmers one year later (Ohio Crop 
Reporting Service 1986). Of these 20,000 
commercial farmers, 9 percent had debt /asset 
ratios exceeding 70 percent. Twenty-one percent 
had debt/asset ratios of 40 to 70 percent, and 70 
percent of the farms had debt/asset ratios of 
under 40 percent. The survey also indicated that 
approximately 5 percent of all farmers in Ohio 
are planning to quit operating in 1986, 3 percent 
of them because of financial difficulties. The 
study also revealed that 4 percent or 
approximately 800 farmers are delinquent on real 
estate loan payments and 7 percent or 1,400 
farmers are delinquent on their non-real estate 
loan payments. Based on this data, as many as 30 
percent of Ohio's family-sized commercial farms 
are having serious cash-flow problems and 9 
percent of these have extremely severe financial 
problems and are moving towards insolvency. 



Summary 

The Extension Service in Ohio has launched 
an extensive farm financial management 
educational program over the past several years, 
starting with workshops on coordinated financial 
statements. This has been followed up with 
additional computer programs to assist farmers in 
better realizing where they stand financially 
with their farm operations. On March 1, 1985 a 
CES Farm Program, which included the creation of 
a toll-free hotline and the organization of 
"immediate response" teams, was set in motion to 
assist farmers facing financial crises. The CES 
Farm Program involved the county Extension 
agents. Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Connunity and Natural Resource Development 
(CNRD), and district personnel working together 
with farm families who requested assistance 
either through their local county Extension 
office or through the hotline. The state task 
force gave leadership to the program and in each 
of the five Extension districts in Ohio a 
district task force was organized to coordinate 
activities within the Extension district. 
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A nualMr of Estention •ducatioaal and 
rtsearch •fforts havt b«en underway to assist 
fara fasilies facing severt financial crises. 
These prograsM have been aulti-disciplinary and 
have involved state, district, and county faculty 
working jointly with fan families who have their 
backa to the wall. Much of the Extension 
prograa was directed to the CES Para Progran, 
which involved one->on*one consultation with far* 
faailies. In addition, workshops were planned 
utilising the PIRPACR coaputer prograa to assist 
fans faailies needing a better understanding of 
their financial picture and possible alternatives 
available to thea. The CES Pane Prograa has been 
given auch acclaia and, as a result of the 
initial success of the prograa, tbe stato 
legislature in Ohio appropriated fund9 priaarily 
for what is known as a "credit Mediation 
division" aa a part of a Para Pinancial 
Nanageaent Institute. The Para Pinancial 
Nanageaent Institute has conducted three 
workshops which train agricultural lenders, 
county agents, and vocational agriculture 
teachers to assist faraers with better 
understanding their financial situation. 



tzmsiM ruuKUL wiwictwwt nooum 

Major Extension projects began with 
inservice training of Extension agents in the 
early 1980a. The coordinated financial atateaent 
was the central focus of the initial fara 
financial aanageaent prograa. It was critical 
that county Extension agenta be able to aid 
faraers in preparation of a balance sheet in 
order to assist the faraer in knowing where he 
stood. Use of the coordinated financial 
stateaent was somewhat discouraging; workshops 
were held in many counties and attendance was 
poor. Nonetheless, aany of the agents did work 
individually with a nuaber of faraers as well as 
with saall groups of faraers in an effort to 
help faraers deteraine their net worth. In 
October 1985, a two-day training session on the 
use of the PINLRB coaponent of the PINPACK 
computer prograa waa taught to approximately 70 
county Agriculture Extension agents. A two-day 
follow-up aession in December was held to assist 
agents in better understanding the PINPLO and the 
PINTRAN. In addition, several agents who did not 
attend the initial PINLRB training were given 
specialised training to equip them to work with 
farmera on the use of the PINLRB program. As a 
result of this training, a number of counties 
developed what is known as the '"Managing for the 
Puture" prograa. This involves four all-day 
sessions incorporating goals and needs assesament 
in addition to the PINPACK program. County 
agents, Agriculture, Home Economics, and CNRD, 
a^ iig with the district specialists, have given 
leadership to this training program. 

Even with the designated group sessions, it 
was daterained in Pebruary 1983 that additional 
efforts to help faailies faciog severe crises 
were needed. As a result, the CES Perm Program 
was initiated on March 1, 1983. A toil-free 
hotline was installed at the university, and 
publicity was increased to encourage faraers to 
contact the local county Extension office for 
financial assistance. "loaediate response** teaas 
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were organised, consisting of three county 
Agriculture agents, one Hoae Econoaics agent, and 
district specialists in Para Manageaent, CNRD, 
and Home Econoaics. Pive of these district teaas 
served the state. In addition, a state task 
force provided leadership to the overall 
prograa. 

In the first aonth of the prograa there were 
398 calls for assistance, of which 286 were to 
the hotline. There were additional calla that 
went directly to county agents* offices and were 
never reported by some of the counties. A 
computerised prograa was set up to record all 
calls on which either the hotline or the local 
Extension office filed a report. These have been 
summariied to assist with an evaluation of the 
prograa. The toll-free hotline was publicised 
through a press conference and wide distribution 
of a brochure throughout the atate. The 
statewide fara organisations were also used to 
alert faraers to the opportunity of seeking 
financial help through the CES Para Program. In 
order to aaaist the iaaediate response team 
members with their county programs, special 
funding was provided to these counties to assist 
with hiring part-tiae help to replace the efforts 
of the county agents when they were involved with 
the CES Para Prograa outside of the county. 

Due to the success and recognition of the 
CES Para Prograa, the state legislature in Ohio 
passed what waa known aa the **State Agricultural 
Bill.** It included, aaong other things, a link 
deposit prograa whereby faraers were provided 
credit at approxiaately 3 percent under the going 
intereat rate. The major portion of the bill 
which affected the Extension Service was the 
establishment of a Para Pinancial Management 
Institute to provide training for agricultural 
lenders. Extension agents, and vocational 
agriculture teachers in assisting farmers. One 
provision for the Institute and the Cooperative 
Extennion Service was to provide credit mediation 
on an optional basis for either lenders or 
borrowers that requeated the voluntary mediation. 
A special training program w^^s held to equip 
credit mediators for their responsibilities, 
since this was a new venture for Extension. 

The Home Economics agents worked closely 
with a number of local agencies in providing 
counseling on stress management. A directory of 
various agencies available at the local level was 
prepared for each county and provided not only to 
the iaaediate response teams but also to all 
counties throughout the state. The agents 
working in CNRD provided assistance to 
communities by helping them identify some 
employment opportunities, potential impact of 
farm foreclosures, or other agribusinesses that 
may face bankruptcy. 

The Ag Law Institute was established at The 
Ohio State University. The Institute faculty 
were instrumental in helping identify members of 
the bar %iho had experience or were interested in 
working with faraers who were facing legal 
probleas. Although the Extension Service was not 
in a position to recommend any lawyers, we were 
able to identify lairyers who expressed interest 
in working with farmers on financial-legal 
problems. The Ohio Council of Churches and many 
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othec farn organisations offered their assistance 
in tryint to help identify fara families facing 
financial crises and referring these families to 
the Bxtensioa Service for consultation. Close 
working relationships were maintained with the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, the Farm Credit 
System, and the Ohio Bankers, as these groups 
were vitally interested in providing whatever 
assistance was needed. The Farm Credit System 
and the Farmers Home Administration declined to 
participate in credit mediation. This did limit 
the effectiveness of the credit mediation. The 
primary success of the program was the ability of 
our Extension agents to sit down and work with 
the farm family to help identify options which 
they had regarding their delinquent payments. 

In early 1986 the CBS Farm Program brochure 
was revised and widely distributed along with 
posters to alert farmers to the opportunity of 
requesting assistance through the CES Farm 
Program. With nearly every county Agriculture 
Extension agent now trained to be more effective 
in farm financial management, fewer referrals are 
being made to the immediate response team. The 
local Extension agents are more active in working 
with farmers within the county. Confidentiality 
is maintained. At the farmer's request, he ouy 
work directly with an immediate response team 
member rather than the local agent. Most of the 
help provided through the CES Farm Program is 
done one-on-one at the time and place suggested 
by the farmer. Very little counseling is 
attempted by telephone. 



coNMnim BCOROMics ixmsioi fiogrami^ 

Another means of assisting farmers in crises 

is through improved nonfarm employment 
opportunities in rural communities. CNRD 
Extension programs in Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology (AERS) have focused on a broad 
range of public policies at the state, 
multi-county region, county, or community level. 
Since the goal has been to provide educational 
programs that assist rural people and 
coamunit ies, the emphasis has frequently been on 
programs and policies for nonagricultural 
industries. The economic well-being of many 
rural Ohio communities and the vast majority of 
many Ohio farm families requires a rapid 
expansion of the analysis and extension of 
community economic development issues, and 
especially of programs and policies related to 
nonagricultural industries. 

There is relatively* little attention given 
to the 26,000 agricultural firms outside farming. 
The potential conti ibution of AERS (and potential 
clientele and political support) for expanded 
programs in agribusiness management appears very 
large relative to the current audiences. 



This section draws heavily on material 
provided by George W. Morse. 



The four program thrusts of Extension 
educational programs are: (1) Attraction of New 
Industry, (2) Starting a New Business, 
O) Retention and Expansion of Existing Firms, 
and (4) Economic Impact Analysis. Programs 1, 3, 
and 4 emphasise the role and activities 
communities can take in encouraging economic 
development. The participants for these programs 
are public officials and local economic 
development practitioners. Program 2 is focused 
on individuals wishing to start new businesses. 



▲ttracciom «f lav ImdosCry 

This program, started in 1976, has reached 
the largest number of Ohio citizens 
(approximately 883). Since nearly all of these 
programs focus on community leaders, the number 
of citizens influenced by these educational 
programs is actually much larger than the direct 
participants. A large number of additional 
people have received publications and information 
with less depth than these major projects. 

Two major educational events are used in 
this program: (I) Community Economic Development 
Correspondence Course and Seminar, and (2) Ohio 
Basic Economic Development Course. These courses 
focus on a wide range of topics necessary for 
local practitioners to develop a strong program 
for attracting new industry. The first course 
has a ten-week correspondence course followed by 
a two-day workshop. The second course is a five- 
day workshop accredited by the American Economic 
Development Council. These two workshops are 
sponsored by the Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce Executives of Ohio, Ohio Banker's 
Association, Ohio Chamber of Comerce, Ohio 
Developoient Association, Ohio Economic 
Development, Ohio Planning Conference, Department 
of Development, and Ohio Development Financing 
Commission. A number of regional programs have 
also been conducted on how to attract new 
industry. 



StartiAg a Raw Bmsimaas 

This topic h.ns been very popular during the 
last two years. Suggestions for encouraging 
entrepreneurship are given in Extension Bulletin 
677 (Crawford, n.d.). Additional educational 
materials are supplied by the Small Business 
Administration and local businesspersons and 
professionals. A series of local workshops have 
been held starting home businesses. The fact 
sheet series "Starting a Business in Your Home" 
(Passewits et al.) was developed. 

RmCaaciott aad Expansioa of Kxisting IndasCry 

An educational program for the retention and 
expansion of existing industry was initiated in 
1982. This local community program is aimed ac 
improving the efficiency and profitability of 
existing industry. Through improved profits, the 
probability of growth and survival is enhanced. 
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A •«ri«« of ii««tUtt«rs» « sli4« stt, and 

tvo bullttiat have h^%x^ used to deliver the 
progras. Although this progrea is in its early 
stages. epproxiMtely l.SOO persone have received 
inforMtion on the R and B program. Fifteen 
coenunities have started nev ongoing developnent 
progruM as m result of our educational vork. 



IcoMsiC IsMC^ Anelyeie 

Tvo econonic i«pact aodels have been 
developed for use in Ohio coMunities. These 
are; (I) The Ohio Job lapact Hodel (OJIN), and 
(2) Ohio County Iaput*Output Hodels (l-O). The 
OJIM nodel helps connunities eetiaete the 
benefite and costs of using economic developaent 
incentives. This model has been used in six 
locel cese studies. Input'^Output models have 
been used in three local case studies. These 
esse studies » using these tvo modele» ere no 
longer being conducted through Extension because 
of their heavy resource requirements. Research 
projecte using the input-output model will 
continue for state policy issues and agricultural 
policy questions or for local issues when funding 
is available for the research project. 

Ifficiemcy im Oeliverj 

Several steps have been taken to improve the 
efficiency of information delivery. ?irst» the 
neweletter Economic Development Notes is being 
used to help create awareness of the program as 
well as to deliver specific educational items. 
Vhile we mail only 300 copies per month, this 
newletter reaches nearly another 9,300 persons 
each month in the magazine Ohio Cities and 
Villages . 

Second, the slide set "Retention and 
Expansion: Vanguard of Economic Development" is 
being used to provide information to community 
groups thst are interested in retention and 
expansion topics. Groups that wish to have an 
opportunity for interchange are encouraged to use 
the teleleccure units after showing the slide 
set. While every group and county agent would 
prefer to have state specialists or district 
specialists attend the meeting in person, this is 
not possible. 



ECMONIC NflLOmUT RS8SARCH 

The Ohio State University faculty in AER8 
participated in several research efforts to 
facilitate nonfarm employment growth in rural 
areas. First, regional input-output models have 
been used to examine the economic linkages among 
the industrial sectors of regional economies. 
Several models of substate regions hsve been 
developed and used to estimate employment impact it 
(e.g., Hushak at al., 1983 and Ro et al., 1983). 
A current effort involves estimation of the 
econonic impact of changes in agricultural 
sectors in a multi-state input-output model. 



Second, econometric models of linkage* 
between employment in county industrial sectors 
and local tax and expenditure policies, county 
demographic characteristics, and county location 
characteristics were estimated for the East North 
Central region of the United States (Aki et al. 
1984). Finally, assessment of the effectiveness 
of local retention and expansion programs is 
ongoing in Ohio and in several other states (New 
Jersey and Wisconsin). Morse (1983) found that 
business visitation programs generated positive 
net payroll benefits over a sample of 20 
programs. 
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Responses to Farm Crisis by South Dakota Institutions 

by Ardelle Lundeen 



IMTIOMICTIOII 

Ov^rviw of Criaia SitMCiM U Sovth ItetoCa 

Headlines in South Dakota daily newspapers 
speak of farm auctions and foreclosures, the 
demise of saall rural banks, and the ills of the 
Farm Credit System. Dan Rather brought CBS 
Evening News to South Dakota for three days to 
give national coverage to the farm crisis. All 
of this is appropriate since agriculture is the 
largest single industry in the state. 

Vhile no general survey of farm producers 
has been undertaken by researchers at South 
Dakota State University (SDSU), information 
gleaned from studies of credit conditioas, 
farmland market trends, and farm bankruptcies 
indicates that the proportion of South Dakota 
farmers experiencing problems is similar to that 
found in most Midwest stites. 

For example, in some recent yesrs farm 
production expenses exceeded cash receipts from 
firm marketings (USDA 1985). Farmland values 
htve declined 34 percent from the 1981-82 peak. 
Wl.ile the percentage decline may not be as great 
as that observed in some states, farmland prices 
had not inflated to the extent they had in those 
states. In real terms, farmland prices in 
mid-1984 had fallen to 1975 levels (Swinson and 
Janssen, 1985). 

Declining farmland values contribute to the 
current financial stress. Buyers who purchased 
land during he late 1970s have had much — in some 
cases all — of their equity erased. They still 
must meet financing obi igst ions which have 
remained the same. Without taking on any new 
debt, producers have seen their debt/asset ratio 
increase. 

Another less-discussed, but equally 
worrisome resuU of declining farmland values, is 
the reduction in wealth for older landowners who 
relied on their equity in land to provide for 
their retirement years. 

An increase in the quantity of land put on 
the market may further decrease land prices if 
most producers are not in a strong enough 
financial position to expand their holdings. The 
result may be more nonfarm investment in 
farmland. 

Results of two farm lender surveys completed 
during November of 1984 and 1985 indicated that 
24 and 25 percent, respectively, of farm 
borrowers were in the weak or inferior risk 
categories in each of those years. The position 



of producers varied among regions in the state 
during 1985 (Schmiesing, 1986). 

Another indicator of the farm crisis is the 
increase in farm bankruptcies from 37 in 1981 to 
193 in the first seven months of 1985. A 
continuation of the current rate for all of 1985 
would mean an 800 percent increase from 1981 to 
1983. 



Ovmrriw of Mam«rcb amd Bxtoosiaa Activicima 

Host of the research on the farm crisis is 
linked to ongoing long-term research projects 
funded by the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Information relevant to the farm crisis has 
emerged from these projects and is being utilised 
by Extension and other personnel responding to 
farmers* needs. 

Scientists in plant and animal research feel 
that ongoing research to improve productivity and 
lower costs is more important than ever in this 
time of financial crisis. 

Some short-term research in the Economics 
Department has been undertaken in specific 
response to the farm crisis. The results of the 
surveys indicated areas where additional 
education is needed. The extent of the research 
undertaken is dependent on the availability of 
funds from outside sources, however. 

The major thrust of Extension programs has 
been in the area of farm financial management, 
with some work in family stress, rural 
development, and family finances. 

The South Dakota State Department of 
Agriculture has instituted two state-wide 
programs which are utilising Extension personnel 
and skills. A hotline has been activated, which 
producers can call for counseling help. 
Individual counselors with farm management or ag 
lending experience have been trained, in part, by 
Extension specialists to meet with producers on a 
one-to-one basis to confidentially review the 
producer's situation. The counselors will 
provide information, support, and assistance in 
workii g with lenders. 

The second major program has been titled 
"Rural Renaissance" and is an attempt to draw 
together sources of assistance for those who need 
help to remain in farming and for Chose who will 
be forced out and need assistance in making a 
transition Co a new career. Assistance is 
provided by ongoing agencies such as vocaCional 
schools, employment services, mental health 
facilities, lawyers, and Extension personnel. The 
main contact points are the county Extension 
offices. 
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Mor« a pacific InforMtioa ia needed on the 
finencial coadicioa of fer«era» includiag data on 
debt/easet ratioai inebility to aecure financing 
for spring planting, far« foreclosures, etc. 
Very little work appears to have been done in 
researching family relations (e.g., divorce, 
abuse» depression). The effects on rural 
conpRinities, both financial and social, are also 
areas of needed research. 

Of particular need in Extension are 
personnel to work with family stress and rural 
development. An Extension Paoiily Life specialist 
position remains unfilled and the Extension work 
in rural development is being phased out. 

Surveys have also indicated an urgent need 
for marketing education by producers within the 
state This is an area where research and 
Extension activities are being carefully 
coordinated and targeted. Initiatives are being 
taken to expand SDSU*s work in this area. 

The role of farm women remains undocumented 
and unresearched. To develop complete programs, 
work is needed in this area. 

EXTBHSIOII ntOJBCTS 

One of the major programs instituted by 
Extension in 1985 was the PXNPACK program, also 
called the "Planning for Tomorrow — Today" 
program. Workshops have been held in eight 
counties with about 50 couples participating. 
Workshops are scheduled in four more counties. 
Producers are encouraged to assess goals and 
priorities of the farm business, develop a 
goal-oriented management plan, analyse their 
financial position, and develop alternative 
operating plans for the future. 

Several programs initiated in prior years 
are continuing. One such program deals with farm 
management, inc^^^^ding farm business structure and 
organisation. Programs include dealing with land 
and livestock lease and share arrangements to 
lessen capital outlay and risk positions of 
agricultural producers, as well as alternative 
machinery financing and acquisition offers. 
Additional specialist positions are being added 
in the farm management area. 

Management "TIPS" meetings were co^ponsored 
by the SDSU Cooperative Extension Service and 
agricultural lenders in 1984 and 1985. Extension 
specialists from marketing, finance, animal 
science, and agronomy addressed producer 
clientele in day-long meetings to emphasise the 
importance of management in all phases of 
agricultural production. The meetings were 
designed to stress what better management could 
mean in terms of "bottom-line" profits. Another 
title for these meetings was **How to Save 
$15,000." 

Extension specialists in technical 
disciplines are conducting "how to" meetings 
dealing with specific topics such as seed 



varieties, pesticides, irrigation, etc. AGNET 
also offers help through a diversity of 
programs. 

Marketing education is being carried out, 
although a recent survey by SDSU economists 
indicated that the predominant marketing 
technique used by South Dakota producers is that 
of cash marketing. "Beefed-up" programs to 
educate producers about marketing alternatives 
and analysis of marketing alternatives are being 
designed. Implementation is contingent upon 
funding. 

Extension Home Economics specialists 
developed and piloted a program on ''Your Home 
Business," which an Economics specialist later 
joined. The program was designed to aid in 
evaluating the economic feasibility and 
management aspects of starting home-based 
businesses, which farm and small-cown families 
may be considering to supplement their farm 
incomes. Multi-county workshops covering the 
entire state were conducted. Newsletters and 
handouts were prepared and distributed (Dobbs 
1985). 

Economic development activities consisted of 
multi-county meetings, indepth workshops, and 
individual consultations. Many of the workshops 
were tied to the farm crisis concerns and 
possible impacts on small South Dakota farms and 
were titled "Small Town Economic Development 
Options." Participants included business 
persons, loan officers, farm and other community 
leaders, and concerned citizens. 

Economics ind Family Life specialists 
cooperated on programs on family stress. With a 
current vacancy in the Family Life specialist 
position, activity in the area has ceased. 

The major thrust of Extension programs has 
been in farm management and related areas where 
the emphasis has been on families. Limited work 
has been conducted on community impacts. 

RB8BAKCH PROJECTS 

No large integrated research programs on the 
farm crisis currently exist at SDSU but a number 
of specific research projects are responding to 
the needs of the crisis. Much of the specific 
research is occurring in the Economics and Rural 
Sociology Departments. It is felt, however, that 
ongoing research in some of the other College of 
Agriculture and Biological Science Departments 
(e.g.. Plant and Animal Science) may help 
producers become more efficient. I will outline 
some of the research efforts carried out at 
SDSU. 



Economic Research 

Within the past few years, the Economics 
Department has initiated projects in the area of 
finance, land prices, and bankruptcy. 

Agricultural Lender Surveys 



An initial survey in November 1984 and a 
follow-up survey a year later were sent to 



coanercial banks« Production Credit Associatioas, 
Federal Lead Banks, and Farmers Home 
AaainistraCion county offices. The survey was 
designed to document credit evaluation 
procedures, financial warning signals, and 
menagenent information needs of borrowers so that 
SDSU could tailor its programs to meet these 
needs most effectively. 

Results of the 1984 survey showed that 24 
percent of farmer and rancher borrowers were 
classified as being in a weak financial position 
and lenders believed that total debt had 
increased for almost half of their farm customers 
in that year (Schmiesing, 1985). 

Lenders indicated that financial planning 
and marketing were skills most in need of 
improvement. Specific skills needing improvement 
included projecting cash-flow needs, enterprise 
profit and loss analysis, understanding financial 
state^nts, record keeping for decision-making, 
and marketing strategies. The approaches favored 
by lenders were workshops, management clubs, and 
one-to-one counseling. 

Lenders stated that, of married borrowers, 
almost 60 percent of the wives kept the records. 
Indications also were that more than half of the 
records were inadequrte for financial planning. 
These findings would suggest that a coordinated 
effort should be made to reach and/or include 
farm wives in financial and management training. 

About 99 percent of the lenders agreed that 
farmers must be able to show that they have 
developed a farm financial management plan to 
repay debt if they wish to receive credit in the 
future. 

The latest survey, undertaken in November 
1985, showed that the financial condition of many 
South Dakota farmers and ranchers had 
deteriorated in the past year. Only slightly 
more borrowers were classified as in a weak 
financial condition than in the previous survey, 
but the percentage in the "superior" or "good" 
categories had declined by about 5 percent. 
About 7 percent of the farmers have liquidated 
their debt in the past year (Schmiesing, 1986). 

The 1985 survey also showed that producers 
west of the Missouri River were in considerably 
worse financial condition than "East River" 
producers. "West River" has primarily livestock 
production and had been severely buffeted by 
drought and an early winter. 

Lenders indicated they would not make either 
operating or real estate loans to "weak" 
borrowers, and some would not make loans to new 
customers in any category. 

The results of the two surveys have been 
used to design and implement agricultural 
marketing management workshops and seminars. 



Farmland Market Trends 

Research on farmland market trends in South 
Dakota has been carried out on a statewide and 
regional basis. Results of the survey ehowed 
that farmland prices have declined for the past 
three years, with the average price per acre of 
land sold from Janunry to June 1985 being 34 
percent less than the price during the peak of 
1981-1982 (Janssen 1985). Regions of the state 
fared differently, with the largest decrease 
occurring in the southeastern part of the state. 
Reasons for and implications of declining 
farmland prices i#ere also analysed. 

A second ongoing project to analyze farm 
real estate developments in South Dakota has 
relevance for the farm crisis. The objectives of 
the research are to analyse (l) annual estimates 
of per acre agricultural land sale prices, (2) 
changes in farmland financing terms and 
conditions, and (3) impact of factors explaining 
nurket price of farmland. Relationships between 
farmland financing terms, real estate market 
prices, and debt repayment ability will also be 
examined. Insights provided by the research will 
be useful to farm lenders, individual producers, 
and farm management Extension personnel. 

A project on land rentals is currently being 
ini*:iated. 

Farm Bankruptcy Proposal 

Of direct relevance to the farm crisis is a 
research proposal to provide management 
information on farm bankruptcies through analysis 
of farm bankruptcy filings in South D#kota since 
1983. Specifically, the objectives are (l) to 
determine the financial and other characteristics 
of farmers filing Chapters 7, 11, and 13 
bankruptcy; (2) to examine the differences 
between approved and unapproved reorganization 
plans under Chapter 11; (3) to determine the time 
required from filing the reorganization plan 
approval, conversion, or dismissal under Chapter 
11; (4) to examine characteristics of secured and 
unsecured creditors under Chapter 11 filings; and 
(5) to examine legal fees charged for Chapter 11 
bankruptcy filings. 

Research results will be made available to 
farm lenders and individual producers. 
Researchers are awaiting word on funding at this 
time. 



Emral Smciologj lesearch 

A dissertation, which examined the role ot 
the church during the farm crisis, has been 
completed in the Rural Sociology Department. The 
researcher focused on farm families and the 
extent to which churches mediated in order to 
relieve pressure and stress on the families. 
Peripherally, the role of neighbors and Extension 
personnel were also examined. 
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As part of Bxt«nsion-r«lat«d research^ 
analysis of faracrs* responses in FINPAK 
workshops will be undertaken shortly. Strategies 
undertaken or contemplated by participant farmers 
in those meetings will be used in counseling 
otfier farmers. 

Ml 

sumaT 

While 8DSU has developed no large 
comprehensive programs to meet the farm crisis^ 
much is being done through many specific ongoing 
programs. Farm management is an area of special 
focus but attention is also being given to 
families and to economic development for small 
towns. Additional information can be obtained 
from Extension Economics specialists at the 
Economics Department at SD8U. 
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Farm Crisis Response: University of Wisconsin^-Madison 
Extension and Research 

by Jess Gilbert and Glenn S. Thompson 



The current farm crisis in Wisconsin stems 
directly from economic problems but has broad 
implications for individuals, families, 
communities, and the larger society. In 1981 the 
average farm debt-to-asset ratio for the state 
was 19 percent; by 1984 it had increased to 34 
percent; and in January 1986 remained at 33 
percent. Of the farms with debt, over one-fourth 
have a debt/asset ratio of 40 percent or more, 
with seven percent of those having a ratio 
greater than 69 percent. Younger farmers and 
dairy farmers tend to have higher ratios. Over 
four percent of Wisconsin farmers expect to quit 
farming in 1986, with ten percent more expecting 
to quit in 1987. The state lost an estimated 
3,000 farms between 1984 and 1985. (The above 
data are from the Wisconsin Agriculture Reporting 
Service, "Agricultural Finance Survey," May 1984 
and February 1986.) 

The problems caused by the current crisis, 
however, are not adequately captured by 
statistics. Farm foreclosures and bankruptcies 
are on the rise. Individual and family stress 
has increased dramatically. Rural businesses are 
being hurt. Communities feel the strain. The 
current structure of agriculture may well be 
significantly changed by the present crisis. The 
University of Wisconsin (UW) at Hadison is 
responding to the crisis on a number of fronts. 
This report summarises the efforts of the 
University's Cooperative Extension Service (CES) 
and the College of Agricultural and Life Sciences 
(CALS). 

Strategies on Survival (SOS) is a special 
CES educational program for Wisconsin farm 
families and agribusinesses facing financial 
distress. This major program thrust is designed 
to provide a comprehensive educational campaign 
that ties together the efforts of the four CES 
program areas — Agriculture/Agribusiness, 
Community Natural Resource and Economic 
Development, 4-Jl Youth Development, and Family 
Living Education. The program focuses on three 
key groups: farm families, agribusiness, and 
farm lenders. SOS teams, consisting of Extension 
agents and specialists and farm and family 
financial analysts, help individuals, families, 
agribusiness, and community groups through 
short<-term and indepth counseling. Assistance is 
provided on a variety of problems, including farm 
and family finances, managing family stress, farm 
profitability alternatives, referrals to other 
agencies, and evaluating possibilities for 
off*-farm income. 
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Researchers in the CALS have a number of 
projects related to the current farm crisis. The 
Department of Agricultural Economics recently 
released a report on the financial condition of 
Wisconsin farms; it estimates that between 2,000 
and 7,000 farmers will liquidate for financial 
reasons in 1986. That department contributed 
significantly to the recent Governor's Commission 
on Agriculture. UW agricultural economists are 
also studying the effects of the crisis on family 
farmers and local communities. In addition, 
other departments in CALS (e.g.. Agricultural 
Journalism, Landscape Architecture, Continuing 
and Adult Education) are investigating dairy 
farmers' policy preferences and comparative 
approaches to traditional dairy areas. Finally, 
the Department of Rural Sociology has several 
research projects relevant to the farm crisis: 
an historical analysis of the trade-offs between 
debt and tenancy in Wisconsin agriculture, a 
study of the contradiction between 
publicly-supported research that enhances 
productivity and federal price and income 
programs, and an examination of changes in 
farmland ownership and control. While CALS has 
begun to respond to the farm crisis with all of 
these research projects, it needs to encourage 
further research efforts that address long-term 
structural issues as well as immediate policy 
concerns of the people of Wisconsin. 



Bxmisioii 

In the late fall of 1984, Extension's CES 
program leaders, concerned with the deepening 
farm crisis, discussed ways CES could help 
affected Wisconsin citisens. The concern wss 
generated by county Extension agents and 
statewide specialists who were receiving calls 
from farmers and ag lenders concerned about 
farmers who %feren't servicing their debts. Farm 
suppliers called, nervous aiout overdue accounts. 
It wasn't just the chronic nonpayer; they said 
reliable paying customers weren't paying. 
Disturbing reports also came from the clergy. 
Some families weren't coming to church; they 
didn't want to show their faces in public. An 
estimated 6,000 farmers in the state were facing 
critical financial difficulty. Bankruptcy rates 
were increasing. 

CES realized that individual farmers could 
not do much about some of the main causes of 
their financial problems. There was little a 
farmer could do on his own about the high 
interest rates which drive up operating costs, or 
about low commodity prices, or about the strong 
dollar that makes U.S. farm products too 
expensive for foreign buyers. At the same time, 
CES realised that farmers and agribusinesses can 
get involved in collective action through 
organisations and the political process to deal 
with these broader issues. 
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€88 staff alto raalistd tl««re vera staps tha 
iadividual farsar* could taka to aasa thair 
(ioancial it ran. Part of the solution lay la 
ideas CES Agriculture/Agribusiness staff had been 
teaching all along — farm aanagaaent and 
production ideas which could help fanMrs cut 
eoatei incraaea efficieney» and improve profits. 
9ast a9 important was family stress and budget 
Information available from CES Family Living and 
4-11 Youth Development staff. Much could be done 
to ease the burden on agribusiness through the 
University Center for Cooperatives and the CBS 
Spall Business Development Center. 
( 

^ With this realiaationi CES, with its county 
and state faculty from four statewide program 
areas (Agriculture/Agribusiness, Community 
Watural Easourca and Economic Development, 4-H 
Youth Development, and Family Living Education), 
undertook an ambitious educational program 
initiative entitled Strategies on Survival 
(SOS). The idea of the SOS progrem was to 
provide a comprehensive educational campaign that 
would coordinate the efforts of tha four 
statewide program areaa and help agents reach 
farm families, including those who hadn't taken 
advantage of CES frograms in the past. 

The SOS program focuses on three key groups: 
(1) Farm Families receive intensive one-on-one 
counseling and small group instruction. These 
programs focus on farms and family financial 
analysis and planning, managing debt, farm 
profitability, resolving conflicts and reducing 
stress, identifying sources of alternative 
income, and related topics; (2) Agribusinesses, a 
large sector of Wisconsin's rural economy which 
depends heavily on agriculture, are provided 
counseling and workshops on planning, marketing, 
cash flow, inventory, and related areas of 
business management; and (3) Agricultural Lenders 
r<»cejve programs focusing on farm business 
analysis, repayment capacity, farm production and 
marketing, family financial management, and 
related legal issues. 

Prior to the initiation of SOS, faculty were 
devoting 25 percent of their planned time to 
economic improvement progrem efforts that fit the 
objectives of SOS. When staff developed their 
1985-86 program plans, 44 percent of their total 
planned time was devoted to SOS-type programming. 
CES county-based faculty have been mobilised in 
team clusters encompassing two or three counties 
to offer a comprehensive range of educational 
services to farm families in need. Having staff 
from several counties working together has 
several advantages. The can share expertise, 
make more effective use of scarce resources such 
as microcomputers, and plan and implement 
larger-scale programs. 

A number of actions have been initiated to 
implement the SOS program: 

• In March and November 1985, three-day 
orientation/training workshops for 104 
county and 50 campus-based Extension faculty 
focused on the background of the farm 
crisis, scope of planned SOS activities, and 
intensified training in farm business and 
family financial management, family stress. 



and counseling skills. Special training 
materials (SOS Handbook I) and 3,000 
"Survival Kits" for use with farm families 

in one-on-one counseling were distributed to 

agents. 

• A statewide communication group was 
organised under the leadership of the CES 
Agriculture/Agribusiness program area. The 
group was composed of representatives from 
CES; Farm Credit System; Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture; Trade and 
Consumer Protection; Wisconsin Bankers 
Association; Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education; Wisconsin 
Department of Health and Social Services; 
and the Department of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations. The goal was to develop 
comunicat ion linkages, share programs^ and 
develop a systematic referral procedure. 

• Farm or family fini»ncial analysts were hired 
in 15 clusters on an ad hoc basis to assist 
agents in working with farm families. 
Analysts* past experiences included work 
with Extension and leading institutions and 
as vocational/technical instructors and farm 
management consultants. 

a Microcomputers were placed in the cluster 
offices for use in counseling farm families. 
FINPAK training was provided at May, 
September, and December workshops for 
county-based faculty. 

• As part of a cooperative effort to develop a 
fi^e-state agency resource directory, CES 
prepared lists of contacts in each county 
Extension office which provided help in six 
areas: farm financial management and farm 
profitability, family financial management, 
family stress and family support networks, 
youth-related concerns, community economic 
development, and alternacive small business 
opportunities. A farm crisis info-line 
(telephone) was also established in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculcure Trade and Consumer Protection. 
The Department and CES are presently noving 
to employ legal counsel for the info-line 
operation. Attorneys are presently 
volunteering legal counsel to farmers 
needing services. 

a Many educational materials have been 

develooed or obtained for use in individual 
and group counseling sessions and workshops 
with farm families. They include eleven 
computer software programs, a series of 
videotapes on farm profitability and 
marketing, special counseling materials, six 
booklets related to increasing profits from 
specific farm enterprises, and a guide for 
organising small group family education and 
support and action groups. 

a A project proposal was submitted to 

Extension Service-USDA, CES was awarded a 
$55,000 grant to work with 10 pilot 
counties, and CES reallocated $183,000 of 
its existing budget for SOS programming. 
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• An administrative/program leader teas was 
organiied to coordinate ongoing SOS 
activities and to provide counsel to a lar^^e 
CBS steering coinittee. 

• In cooperation vith the staff of Health and 
Human Services Outreach (UW-Madison)» CBS 
released the Neighbrr-to-Neighbor progran, a 
d(i-it«*yourself guide for organizing Farm 
Family Bducat ion/Support Action Gioup^. 

• A special quarterly reporting system is 
underway to document a profile of SOS 
counseling contacts, group teaching 
contacts, and organizational contacts. 

U8BARCH 

Researchers at the University of Wisconsin 
have conducted a number of research projects that 
deal with the current farm crisis. These 
projects are summarized below. All share the 
common theme of policy relevance even as they 
range widely in terms of approaches to and 
perspectives on the crisis. 

In February 1986 the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and CES published a 
special report, Financial Status of Wisconsin 
Farming, 1986, edited by Edward V. Jesse. It 
offers economic analyses of the roots of the 
current problem (massive decapitalization caused 
by changes in macroeconomic policies) as well as 
its magnitude: an estimated 2.S to 10 percent 
(2,000 to 7,000) of Wisconsin farmers ;nll 
liquidate for financia? reasons in 1986. 
Moreover, simulation analysis reveals the types 
of dairy farms most likely to survive. Not 
surprisingly, a high debt-to-asset ratio se^^ms to 
bw the best predictor of failure. Finally, the 
report analyzes the consequences of various 
possible solutions, including "doing nothing," 
tax and credit policies, transition programs out 
of faming, and federal farm program options 
("free market" vs. production controls^. Trade- 
offs between these alternative policies are 
mentioned, with no particular policy option being 
endorsed. 

The twenty-two member Governor's Commission 
on Agriculture, which issued its final report in 
June 1985, was co-chaired by the Dean of 
Agriculture at UW-River Falls and included the 
Dean of UWH3ES and a member of the Department of 
Rural Sociology, UW-Madison. Richard Barrows, of 
the UW-Madison's Department of Agricultural 
Economics, served as Executive Director of the 
Governor's Commission. Eight other Agricultural 
Economics professors and one Rural Sociology 
professor, worked as technical advisors to the 
commission. The final report, strongly 
supportive of a family farm system of 
agriculture, included recommendations in four 
general areas: (1) state agricultural policies 
te«g«» pro/ision of operating credit, creation of 
an agriculi-ural council, establishment of a 
direct marketing program); (2) state taxation 
policies (e.g., reform of the property tax 
system, farmland preservation tax credits. 



restrictions on tax-loss farming); (3) state 
rural development policies (e.g., creation of a 
state rural development council to coordinate 
such efforts); and (4) federal policy decisions 
(e.g., targeting benefits to family farms, not 
disadvantaging Wisconsin dairy farms under the 
federal milk marketing system). 

The 19H2 Wisconsin Family Farm Survey 
(n • 529) covoved eight counties that are similar 
to 300 other U.S. counties regarding 
concentration in dairying, small-to-medium-sized 
farms, and family provision of labor and 
management. Directed by Priscilla Salant 
(Economic Research Service, USDA) and William E. 
Saupe (Agricultural Economics, UW-Nadison), the 
survey is relevant to the urrent farm crisis in 
several ways. Salant and Saupe constructed a 
"viability ratio" to evaluate farm household 
financial well-being. It consists of total net 
family income from the farm plus all nonfarm 
income divided by the sum of three types of 
financial obligations (consumption, principal 
payments on farm loans, and capital replacement 
costs). Farm households vith a ratio of less 
than 1.0 will be unable to loeet financial 
obligations in the long run. ^ased on this 
measure, one-third of the entire sample were 
nonviable; 47 percent of the dairy farms were 
nonviable. These estimates are based on data for 
1982, when the current crisi.s was just beginning. 
Salant and Saupe have used a simulation technique 
to predict how many of the survey farms would be 
both nonviable and technically insolvent in 1986; 
their estimate was over 11 percent of the farms. 
Further, Salan*" and Saupe have analyzed the 
survey data on five different types of farms: 

(1) those that expect to stop farming by 1988, 

(2) dairy farms, (3) nondairy, part-time farms, 
(4) nondairy, full-time farms with sales less 
than $20,000, and (5) nondairy, full-time farms 
with sales of $20,000 or more. For each type, 
they discuss public and private options. 

Another agricultural economist, Mary 
McCarthy, is studying the implications and 
incidence of the current farm financial crisis 
on local economies in Wisconsin. The primary aim 
of this research is to examine the economic 
repercussions of changes in the farm sector on 
local rural and urban Wisconsin communities. 
This involves an analysis of county data on 
employment, income, and sales tax revenues, and 
1982 Census of Agriculture data on f arm-type 
income and eu^ployment. A secondary aim 19 to 
focus on the employment prospects of displaced 
farmers and their families in rural communities. 
This is to be facilitated by conducting a sample 
surve> of displaced farv families in 
farm-dependent communities. 

In late Septer** r nnd early October 1985, 
Mike Read (a gradi ^t cudent in the Department 
of Continuing and Ai^ult Education), along with 
Hernando Gonzalez aud Len Maurer (both 
Agricultural Journalism professors), conducted a 
random sampie survey (n ■ 557) of Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. The aim was to obtain their opinions 
concerning two divergent approaches to federal 
dairy legislation: free market vs. supply 
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aanageMfit. Funded by the College of Agriculture 
and Lif% Sciences, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, agribusiness firas and fam nagasines, 
the study went fro« initial conceptualisation to 
final report in one nonth. The findings 
indicated that 64 percent of Wisconsin dairy 
farners favored supply vanagesMnt, 25 percent 
jireferred a free market approach, and 10 percent 
had no preference. In addition, 50 percent 
supported mandatory production quotas on U.S. 
dairy f enters, 22 percent "nay be" in favor, end 
28 percent opposed such controls. Read is 
fur rent ly continuing his research in the College 
pf Agriculture and Life Sciences. 

Herman Pelstehausen (Natural Resources end 
Uindscape Architecture, UW-Madison) has work 
^derway that emphasises comparative approaches 

the rural adjustment end structural crises in 
the state. For example, the success in 
sustaining owner-operated dairy farms in Clark 
County, Wisconsin, is being compared with a 
matched county in New York State. Delaware 
County, New York, was ve;y similar to Clark 
County, Wisconsin, in 1940. Since then, both 
counties show large losses in dairy farms, with 
Delaware County representing the advanced case. 
Most milk handling and processing plants have 
closed; some rural comounities have become 
vacation and recreation centers* The key 
question is, will Clark County follow the same 
course or can an alternative dairy-based program 
be worked out in Wisconsin before the majority of 
the owner-operated units fail? A second area of 
Felstehausen's comparative work addresses the 
environisental and structural consequences of 
center pivot irrigation. Antelope County, 
Nebraska, is being studied as a "typic&l" center 
pivot irrigation county in that state* Antelope 
County is located away from the Piatt River thus 
making it more diverse in agriculture and 
irrigation than valley farms. Irrigation impacts 
in Portage County, Wisconsin, will be compared 
with the Nebraska experience. 

Pat Mooney, in work based on his 
dissertation in Rural Sociology at UW-Nadison 
(1985), has developed an historical political- 
economic analysis of debt-and-tenancy cycles on 
Wisconsin farms. The 1930s presented U.S. 
agriculture as a whole with a "tenancy crisis." 
At that time, 42 percent of U.S. and 23 percent 
of Wisconsin famers were full tenants, i.e., 
they o%med none of the land they operated. Both 
nationally and at the state level tenancy 
declined steadily after 1940 to the low-point in 
1974 (to 11 percent in the United States and 6 
percent in Wisconsin). While the radical 
decrease of tenancy had a number of causes, it 
was accomplished in significant part by an 
increase in credit provided by the federal 
government (e.g., PmHA, FLB). The problem of 
tenancy, then, was "solved" by growing debt 
loads. At the same time, the decline in tenants 
was not accompanied by an increase in full-owner 
operators but rather by a rise of part-owner 
operators (who own some and rent some of the land 
they operate). Mooney 's historical analysir 
raises the question of whether the current "debt 
crisis" may be "solved" by a rebirth of tenancy. 



Indeed, both the United States and Wisconsin have 
experienced a modest increase in tenancy (1-3 
percent) along with a more rapid growth of 
part-owner operatorship (2-10 percent) since 
1974. This recent rise in farm rentals has 
disproportionately affected younger farmers, who 
are more likely to be landless operators. Mooney 
examines both short-term options to the curr .nt 
farm crisis (higher price support, off-farre %irork) 
and long-term proposals. For instance, the fact 
that farmland is a commodity may be seen as a 
fundamental problem in the debt-tenancy cycle. 
One alternative to the current situation, then, 
%rould be to view land as a unique means of 
production that should not be an object of 
financial speculation. This policy option would 
entail restrictions on the land market such as 
exist in Western Europe. 

Jack Kloppenburg (Department of Rural 
Sociology, UW-Madison) is examining the ways in 
which scientific research contributes to 
agricultural transformation. It appears that tne 
public agricultural research system has tended to 
act in a contradictory fashion with certain other 
components of state intervention in agriculture. 
There is a fundamental contradiction in the 
relation between research-driven productivity 
advances and expenditures on price and income 
support programs. There is embedded in thir 
relation a permanent tendency to fiscal cri.is. 
The state cannot indefinitely increase its 
investment in research designed to provide new 
output-enhancing inputs if it must also 
underwrite the valorisation of the increased 
output that those inputs produce. Kloppenburg is 
investigating ways in which agricultural research 
might be redirected from its current 
"output-enhancing" orientation to an 
"input -minimising" emphasis. Such a redirection 
would slow the rate at which the "technological 
treadmill" is turning. While it is important to 
address the immediate problems facing farmers in 

cur**ent crisis, it is also important to 
unaerstand the structural roots of Ihe problem. 

Jess Gilbert (Department of Rural Sociology, 
UW-Madison) is presently investigating farmland 
tenure changes in Wisconsin. This project is an 
update of two township-level studies of tenure 
processes done in the 1940s. The objectives are 
to describe the changes that have occurred since 
World War II, to examine the separation of land 
ownership and control, and to discover the 
reasons that people own farmland. This research 
is relevant to the farm crisis in that it will 
focus as well on ownership changes in the 1980s, 
on managerial decision-making concerning the 
l&.id, and on individuals' subjective meanings 
attached to land ownership. 



UTBltlOfl USOnCB MATERIALS 

• SOS Handbook I (Agent Workshop I) 

Macroeconomics 
Farm Financial Management 
Stress Management 
Helping Skills 
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CoflMunity Helping Resources /Support 

Organisation 
Case Studies 

• SOS Handbook II (Agent Workshop II) 

Equity Financing for Agriculture 
Least vs. Purchase 
Machine^ Systea and Crop Production 
Cost 

Managing the Pam — l^'ry Peeding 

Strategies — Peed Cost 
Pam Enterprise Budgets 
PINLRB 

Managing the Financial Future of Your 

Dairy Fani 
Case Study Materials 
Self Assessment 
Cost of Food 

Life Insurance Learning Series 
Faaily Living Expense Planning 
Bankruptcy^ Foreclosures 
Creative Financing 
Moving out of Agriculture 
CurriculuB-^Small Groups 

• SOS Survival K^t^-Designed to Help Agents 
Counsel 

Family Records 
Cash Flow Planning Guide 
Managing Para Financial Future 
Building Emotionally Healthy Families 
Family Lining Expenses 
Capital Debt Repayment Capacity 
Financial and Production Performance » 
Guide— Dairy Farm 

• Enterprise Booklet — Designed to Help Faraers 
Increase Farm Profitability 

Dairy 

Forage Crops 
Sheep 
Beef 
Swine 

Grain Crops 

• Farm Profitability Videotapes 

Pricing Standing Crops 

Feed Inventory— Quality and Quantity 

Considerations 
Grain By-Products in Dairy Rations 
Feeding the Dairy Herd when Forages are 

Limited 

Marketing Hay as a Cash Crop 
Grain Situation and Outlook 
Dairy Situation and Outlook 
Cattle Situation 

• Family Living Videotapes 

Making Ends Meet 
Tracking Ycur Spending 

• Microcomputer Software 

PINLRB 
FINTRAN 



Loan Calculator 
Partial Budget 
Badger Balance 
Total Mixed Ration 
Community Economic Analysis 
Food $9 

Decision-Maker 
Steps into Spending 

Additional computer software available 
via mainframe— WISPLAM Computer 
Service, 302 Hiram Smith Hall, 1543 
Observatory Drive, Madison, WI 53706 

• Counseling and Support- Group Materials 

Ne i ghbor -t o-Ne i ghb o r 

Counseling Issues and Strategies 

Counseling Process Analysis 

• Farmers Resource Guide — A County/Coonunity- 
Based Information and Assistance Guide 

• Agriculture Finance Survey— February 1986 

Contacts for Resource Materials: 

Robert E. Rieck 
Associate Dean 

Cooperative Extension Service 
615 Extension Building 
432 H. Uke Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-7965 



Glenn S* Thompson 

Asst. State Program Leader 

Agriculture/Agribusiness, CES 

637 Extension Building 

432 N. Lake Street 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 262-7321 



II8IARCH llSOOtCI PERfOHS 

Richard L* Barrows 

Dept. of Agricultural Economics 

Henry Taylor Hall 

427 Lorch Street 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 262-6871 

Herman Felstehausen 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture 

25 Agriculture Hall 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 262-7922 

Jess Gilbert 

Dept. of Rursl Sociology 
350 Agriculture Hall 
University of Wisconsia 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-9530 
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a^rd ?• J«ss« 
pt. of A(ricultur«l Bcoao«ics 
Henry Taylor lUU 
427 Lorch St root 
Onivorsity of Wiscoooin 
Nodisoii» VI 53706 
(^08) 263-^72 
{ 

^ock Klopponburg 
Dopt. of Sural Sociology 
350 Agriculture Hell 
Univorsity of Wisconsin 
Nedison» VI 53706 
(608) 262--6867 



Hilio teed 

Dept. of Continuing Sducetioo 
112 Teecher Bducetion Bldg. 
University of Wisconsin 
Nedison* WI 53706 
(608) 263-1154 

Williae S. Seupe 

Depc. of Agriculturel Cconovics 

Henry Teylor Hell 

427 Lorch Street 

University of Wisconsin 

Ned son, WI 53706 

(608) 262-9480 



Mery NcCerthy 

Dept. of Agriculturel Bcono«ics 
Henry Teylor Hell 
427 Lorch Street 
University of Wisconsin 
Kedison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-9479 
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North Central Region Rural Development Center 



Sponsoring Institutions 



Cooperative Extension Service 

Agricultural & Home Economics Experiment Station 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ames, lA 50011 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agncultural Experiment Station 
KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Manhattan, KS 66506 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agncultural Expenment Station 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
East Lansing, Ml 48823 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Fargo, ND 58105 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 



Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Expenment Station 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVEnSITY 
Brookings, SD 57006 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agncultural Expenment Stat on 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
I'rbana, IL 61801 

Minnesota Extension Service 
Agricultural Expenment Station 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
St Paul, MN 55108 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Expenment Station 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, MO 05211 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Expenment Station 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, NE 68583 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Expenment Station 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wl 53706 



The North Central Regional Center for Rural Development programs are available to all potential clicntolej. without regard to 
race, color, sex. or national origin 
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